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ABSTRACT 


COLLABORATION BETWEEN AFRICAN—AMERICAN CHURCHES AND 
SCHOOLS TO EDUCATE YOUTH FROM UNDER-RESOURCED 
COMMUNITIES THROUGH TUTORING, 

TESTING AND MENTORING 


by 
Richard M. Bumpers, Jr. 
United Theological Seminary, 2013 


Mentors: 
Sir Water Mack, D. Min. 
Eric Gladney, D. Min. 
Herbert Miller II, D.Min 


The objective of this project is to develop a collaborative relationship between African— 


American churches and the educational system that will assist with positive educational 


outcomes of students. The project will develop a framework that will assist in using 


resources available to train African—American churches to meet the educational needs of 


youth in their community. The methodology, a mixed method research, includes the 


collaborative efforts with three Metro Atlanta schools and four African—American 


churches. The effort will provide the framework to leverage the resources available 


through congregational involvement for effective outreach in the areas of education and 


social development. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chapter One provides a biographical sketch of the researcher’s spiritual journey, 
along with a contextual demographic summary with the desire to accomplish a two-fold 
objective: 1) to bridge the gap between the African—American Church and education; and 
2) address the collaborative relationship needs by utilizing available resources of the 
African—American church in meeting the educational needs of the community. 

This chapter will include experiences and circumstances expounding on the 
connections between the writer’s spiritual autobiography and the contextual analysis that 
played a role in the selection of this project. The chapter will communicate the basis for 
the project, the role of the writer, research and data collection methods, and the expected 
outcome for the ministry. 

Chapter Two discusses the state of the art of ministry by which the writer engaged 
as a mean of exploring the historical foundation of the development of the African— 
American Church and its key role in education. It will also examine the importance of 
the African—American Church and its impact in black communities, and give a detailed 
analysis of the African—American Church as it relates to Liberation Theology, and the 
evolving movement as it relates to Christian community and the approach surrounding 
Post-Modern society. 

Chapter Three provides an in—depth analysis of the biblical, historical and 


theological foundation of the ministry project based on selected texts from the Old 
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Testament and New Testament. This chapter will provide a clear understanding of the 
spiritual autobiography of the writer, the ministry context, and the researched literature, 
which will serve as a bridge to Chapter Four. 

Chapter Four describes the methodology and research design for guiding the 
project. The chapter provides a specific strategy in finalizing the study. The chapter 
plainly explains the use of the focus group, pre and post-tests, training seminars, and 
curricula to serve as a resource for helping churches and men’s groups to develop a 
strategy to partner with principals and schools to support academic success. 

Chapter Five includes comprehensive results of the research, including the data 
collected and interpretation of data. The writer presents an understanding of the design 
and how its use can be used by other churches in their efforts of developing opportunities 
of becoming partners in education. 

Chapter Six summarizes the project and provides a pattern for use by other 
churches. The writer presents commentary supporting the implication of the project, and 


recommendations for possible alterations in the research process. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The primary objective of this project is to develop positive educational outcomes 
for students in under—resourced communities. This will be accomplished by developing 
collaborative relationships between African—American churches and Carver High School, 
55 McDonough Blvd. SE, Atlanta, GA 30315; Booker T. Washington High School, 45 
Whitehouse Drive SW, Atlanta, GA 30314; McNair High School, 1804 Bouldercrest 
Road SE, Atlanta, GA 30316; and Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle School, 545 Hill Street 
SE, Atlanta, GA 30312. 

The writer believes he is called to provide the African—American church with a 
framework and an opportunity for the faith-based community to partner with the 
educational system in areas of academic and social development, which will prepare 
youth with the tools needed for the twenty-first century post-modern generation. The 
collaboration will include designing a program to address the educational needs of youth 
who reside in areas lacking in resources, and provide them with alternative learning that 
will help them become successful adults. The vision for the program evolved out of the 
educational pains, frustration and needs of the writer to bridge the gap between the 
African—American Church and educational system. 

The writer, an African-American male, was born in 1972 in Sacramento, 


California. He grew up in a loving household that included five older sisters from his 
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mother’s previous marriage; and an older half—brother from his father’s previous 
marriage. His father and mother were employed by Sacramento County; his father in the 
Refuse Department; and his mother worked as a Social Worker. His father died from 
Lung Cancer in December 2005 after thirty—five years of marriage to his mother. 

The writer does not have many fond memories of his childhood years. However, 
there are unpleasant memories of his mother, who suffered from heart disease and 
paralysis due to an employment injury. That condition, which prevented the use of her 
legs, often forced her to crawl across the floor to move from one area to another. Other 
youth, who were aware of her illness, would laugh and make jokes about her. As a 
witness to these circumstances, the writer felt confused and traumatized. 

In spite of these conditions, the writer’s father was very involved with parenting, 
and he did his best to ensure a comfortable quality of life for the family. However, the 
events of his mother’s condition lingered in the mind of the writer, which was a factor 
that caused him to struggle academically. His learning disability led to repeating the third 
grade, verbal and physical attacks by fellow students, and being ignored by teachers and 
administrators. In attempts to avoid the problems, by the age of twelve, his parents had 
enrolled him in three different public schools. 

The most positive memory, thanks to his teacher, Mrs. Vivian Van Wagner, 
occurred during fourth grade while enrolled at Trinity Christian School. He recalls how 
Mrs. Van Wagner encouraged and pushed him to achieve more than he thought was 
possible. Her loving concern played a role in the writer accepting Jesus into his life 


during weekly chapel services. 
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In 1992, a true spiritual journey began during his freshman year at Alabama State 
University in Montgomery, Alabama. It was a time of fun to “do what I wanted to do.” 
And doing what he wanted to do was traveling, partying, and drinking. It was also a time 
when the writer was having trouble with his identity. For the first time he was without the 
comfort, advice and security of his parents. It was during these struggles that he found 
himself uttering the words, “Lord, it is just you and me.” The uttering of those words did 
not provide the guidance and discipline the writer needed. Amid the constant temptation 
of fulfilling his “desires of the flesh,” the writer failed to meet the required academic 
requirements. Even worse, he turned away from God. His negative decisions led to the 
writer being placed on academic probation. 

The writer spent the coming months reflecting on his mistakes, which led to many 
prayers for God to remove the distractions, including people who would deter him from 
living out his faith; and to surround him with those who would help him become 
successful. Those prayers were answered as evident by the people who came into his life, 
and gave him the right directions that led him to believe that God was giving him a new 
opportunity to develop a relationship with God. 

The writer believes God used the unpleasant circumstances in his life to develop 
perseverance, character, patience and hope. He also believes God placed people in his life 
to help him in his spiritual journey. Those persons include his kindergarten teacher, Ida 
Swope; Jack Pierce, his martial arts instructor; Chris Etheridge, who helped him to 
discern and understand God’s call upon his life; and Vergil Chames, college dormitory 


supervisor who walked alongside the writer during his struggles and spiritual 
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transformation. It was a transformation that grew out of the dark memories of his 
community of his birth, the Del Paso Heights area of North Sacramento, California. 

Del Paso Heights was viewed as an area that would not produce anything good; 
and because of the stereotype of the community, the high school was considered one of 
the worst high schools in the city. He recalls a turning point in his life when his teacher 
asked him to read the following poem: 


“Don’t Quit” 
When things go wrong, as they sometimes will, 
When the road you're trudging seems all uphill, 
When the funds are low and the debts are high, 
And you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
When care is pressing you down a bit 
Rest if you must, but don't you quit. 


Life is queer with its twists and its turns, 

As every one of us sometimes learns, 

And many a failure turns about 

When they might have won, had they stuck it out; 
Don't give up though the pace seems slow— 

You may succeed with another blow. 


Often the goal is nearer than 

It seems to a faint and faltering man, 

Often the struggler has given up 

When he might have captured the victor's cup; 

And he learned too late when the night slipped down, 
How close he was to the golden crown. 


Success is failure turned inside out— 

The silver tint of the clouds of doubt 

And you never can tell how close you are, 

It may be near when it seems so far; 

So stick to the fight when you're hardest hit— 

It's when things seem worst that you must not quit!! 


' Author of the poem is unknown. The writer was given the poem to read by his high school 
teacher Shirley Roberts in his senior year 1990; as a way of encouragement and building tenacity. 
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The writer was constantly reminded to “not quit.” It was through his adventurous 
life journey that the writer’s experiences positively affected him by developing in 
character and perseverance. The challenges gave meaning to the old adage, “What does 
not kill you will make you stronger.” Because of what the writer faced as a young man, 
he has a unique compassion for people who are hurting emotionally, physically, socially, 
and from a lack of education. His tenacity has allowed him to develop character, 
perseverance, humility, and compassion for those who are hurting and disadvantaged. 

Based in part on his own life story, the writer desires to develop the next 
generation of emerging young leaders and to bring about collaboration with the faith— 
based community and education for middle and high school student leaders. He wants to 
assist with the development of social, local, global leadership, and educational skills for 
successful training experiences and opportunities designed specifically to address the 


needs of that particular community. 


Context Analysis 
America is the home of an assortment of social dynamics. Individuals and 
families are respectively represented in socioeconomic hierarchies where each level has 
its own distinction. Areas that are economically depressed are demographic areas that 
possess severe structural, economic, educational, and social challenges. These aspects 
within a neighborhood can negatively impact residents who strive to attain quality 


education, including many residents within the city of Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The city of Atlanta is characterized by a population of 420,003.” Like most 
metropolitan areas across the United States, there are a number of local communities with 
high concentrations of poverty, unemployment, single—parent households, and low 
educational achievement for students in middle and high school. In the state of Georgia 
the total student population is 1,633,596. This project focuses on areas in Atlanta 
assigned zip codes 30310, 30312, 30314, 30315 and 30316, which have a population of 
134,614. The annual median income average comprised of families within the five zip 
codes is $23,115. More specifically, the census tracts located within the selected zip 
codes encompass a total of 4,902 students, ages thirteen through eighteen and enrolled in 
five middle schools and four high schools. Many of the students live in areas that are 
marked by high incidents of gang activity, violent crime, and high-school dropouts. 

The students represented in the statistical data attend McNair High School, Carver 
High School, Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle School and Washington High. Some of the 
worst of these neighborhoods include Bankhead/Bolton Road; West End; Carver Homes; 
Grant Park; and the Bouldercrest/Summerhill areas. Approximately ninety—five percent 
of students at Carver High School, McNair High School Washington High School and 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle School are African—American; fifty-seven percent come 
from single parent homes; and over seventy-seven percent of its students come from 
homes that receive public assistance due to poverty. In the state of Georgia, forty-nine 


percent of African American youth graduated in the class of 2008.° Research shows that 


U.S. Census American Fact F. inder, 2011, www.factfinder.census.gov. 
http://factfinder2.census.gov/faces/tableservices/jsf/pages/productview.xhtml?pid=DEC_10_DP_DPDP1 
(accessed July 20, 2013). 


> Diplomas Count 2008: School to College: Can State P-16 Councils Ease the Transition? 
(Bethesda, MD: Editorial Projects in Education Week, 2008). 
http://www.edweek.org/media/ew/dc/2008/40sgb.ga.h27.pdf (accessed July 20, 2013). 
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schools that have a majority of minority students and serve high—poverty areas are five 
times more likely than other schools to have what Johns Hopkins University researchers 
describe as weak “promoting power.” Schools with weak promoting power promote fifty 
percent or fewer of their freshmen to senior status within four years.* 

To gain a perspective on the high risk these children encounters, consider the fact 
that the state of Georgia records an estimated nine crimes per every square mile. These 
neighborhoods are marked by high incidents of gang activity, violent crime and high 
school drop outs. On the contrary, in the selected zip codes, there were 600 crimes 
committed per square mile.’ Three major youth—led gangs have been identified and are 
being tracked by Atlanta Police Department as a threat in the neighborhoods surrounding 
the schools as well. Thirty—nine percent of the students who attend the schools in these 
communities live below poverty.° These characteristics have deterred the growth of 
business and housing development and led to cyclical poverty among its residents. 

As reported by the Georgia Department of Child and Family Services, more high 
quality, affordable afterschool services are required in high risk neighborhoods to address 
the root issues that lead to youth violence, low academic performance and truancy. 
Seventy—nine percent of these single parent households live below the poverty line. Title 
I schools have poverty rates greater than fifty percent. For instance, in Dekalb County 


(Congressional District 4) there are a total of 98,604 students enrolled in k—-12 schools. 


* Robert Balfanz and Nettie Legters, Locating the Dropout Crisis: Which High Schools Produce 
the Nation’s Dropouts? Where are They located? Who Attends Them? (Baltimore, MD: Center for Social 
Organization of Schools, Johns Hopkins University, 2004), 42-43. 


> City-Data.com, last modified July 20, 2013, www.data.com/crime/crime-Atlanta-Georgia.html 
(accessed July 20, 2013). 


° U.S. Census American Fact Finder, 2011, www.factfinder.census.gov. 
http://factfinder2.census.gov/faces/tableservices/jsf/pages/productview.xhtml?pid=DEC_10_DP_DPDP1 
(accessed, July 20, 2013). 
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Seventy—one percent (69,774) receive free or reduced lunch. At McNair High School 
alone, eight—six percent of its 718 enrolled students receive free or reduced lunch. 

The achievement gap among these youth is remarkably higher in comparison to 
their counterparts throughout the state. According to Communities in Schools, over fifty 
percent of high school students, who exhibit disciplinary problems in school and receive 
no intervention, end up truant before the eleventh grade.’ In this particular area of 
Atlanta, only thirty-seven percent of its eighth graders met or exceeded state standards in 
science. The schools have not met state standards for the past three years and each has 
been labeled a “Needs Improvement School” currently in corrective action by the State of 
Georgia (2010 GOSA).® The high incidences of low academic performance on state 
standardized tests justify the need for additional academic—enrichment programs that 
cater to the individual learning needs of each student. 

There are 112 Nonprofit Organizations in a twenty-five mile radius of 30312 
(Atlanta). Eleven of these are ‘Faith Based’ Organizations that earn more than 3.5 million 
in revenues a year.’ In the targeted zip codes, there are 155 registered African-American 
Churches.” Working in partnership with the local middle and high schools, and 
conducting a survey with local principals, there is zero collaboration in partnership with 


the local church. Although there are some small after-school tutoring programs provided 


7 US Department of Education. Office of Safe and Drug-Free Schools, Overview Information: 
Mentoring Programs (May 2004), 30794. 


* Tbid. 

* “Religious Giving in Uncertain Times: Insights for Congregations and Faith-Based Nonprofits,” 
The Lake Institute on Faith & Giving. The Center on Philanthropy at Indiana University, November 20, 
2008, http://www.philanthropy.iupui.edu/research-by-category/faith-and-philanthropy (accessed 
November 10, 2012). 


'° Church Angel, http://www.churchangel.com/WEBGA/atlanta.htm (accessed July 20, 2013). 
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at neighboring community organizations, one of the major obstacles that the church 
sometimes face is the access to limited resources, no leadership development, and no 
evidence-based academic curriculum. According to America After3pm, a survey released 
in October 2009, “the percentage of Georgia children in after-school programs increased 
to seventeen percent up from 16 percent in 2004. A significant percentage of the state’s 


11 : 
»”” This research 


children are still unsupervised each afternoon after the school day ends. 
revealed that cost is a major barrier for many parents in accessing quality after-school 
programs for their kids. 

The writer believes there is a lack of collaboration between the faith-based 
community and partnering in education. With the progressive lack of funding in 
education and the wealth of resources that exist in the faith-based community, there 
should be many opportunities to bridge the gap in educating the economically depressed. 

Because of the disorganization within a community when evaluating crime, 
violence and delinquency is an output generated by the lack of formal and non-formal 
institutions in a community such as churches, schools, family and neighbors that take part 
in collective efficacy.'” As reported by the Georgia Department of Child and Family 
Services, more high—quality, affordable after-school services are required in high-risk 


neighborhoods to address the root issues that lead to youth violence, low academic 


performance, and truancy. 


_ Georgia Afterschool Investment Council, “Afterschool Alliance, Georgia After 3PM” 
http://www.afterschoolga.org/Repository/Files/America%20A fter%203pm_Factsheet_GA_2009.pdf 
(accessed December 10, 2011). 


' Tama Leventhal and Jeanne Brooks-Gunn, "The Neighborhood They Live in: The Effects of 
Neighborhood Residence on Child and Adolescent Outcomes," Psychological Bulletin 126 (2000): 309— 
337. 
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This project will gain an understanding how different patterns of community 
development are linked to unequal educational outcomes in large U.S. cities, as well as 
how a collaborative effort between the faith-based community and the educational 
system can make an impact in those outcomes. This study will aid in future efforts to 
promote healthy communities by bridging the achievement gap through a holistic 


approach. 


Synergy 

The writer believes that the trials, tribulations and other challenges experienced 
throughout his life have helped develop in him a character and perseverance to push past 
any obstacle placed in his path, which for him affirms the old adage of “what does not 
kill you will make you stronger.” His strength has prepared him to serve his parishioners 
who have encountered similar experiences, especially those under—served and under— 
represented. 

The writer has the desire to develop the next generation of emerging young 
leaders, and to bring about collaboration between the faith-based community and 
educational entities for middle and high school student leaders. This includes providing 
assistance with leadership and educational skill development within disadvantaged 
communities. 

Through his personal experiences and ministry, the writer agrees with the 
assessment that communities faced with lack of leadership and educational skills 


oftentimes experience high levels of violence and are described as dangerous and 
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unpredictable.'* More specifically, community violence has been described as “acts by a 
person or a group of individuals intended to harm another person or group of 
individuals.”'* 

Recent literature states that high—crime areas are often found in urban 
communities where the majority of the population is in some sort of economic hardship.'° 
Some experts explain that community violence is prevalent in low—economic 
communities because “extreme neighborhood poverty and disadvantage are associated 
with unusually high levels of crime because of the conditions that encourage criminal 
behavior.”'® Assumptions have been made that high—crime areas are a representation of 
poverty-stricken African American communities. However, there is documented 
evidence to discredit those assumptions. 

Krivo and Crane examined urban communities that reflected both large and white 
populations; their results support the theory that urban areas, no matter the racial 
construct, exhibit high crime rates."” Despite the dynamics of any neighborhood, 
community violence has a serious impact on the individuals who are continuously 
exposed to it and has a drastic effect on the quality of community development, 
involvement and educational opportunity by the faith-based community. A faith-based 

'S Deanna L. Wilkinson and Patrick J. Carr, “Violent Youths’ Responses to High Levels of 


Exposure of Community Violence: What Violent Events Reveal about Youth Violence,” Journal of 
Community Psychology 36, no.8 (2008): 1026-1051. 


'‘ Bradley D. Stein et al, “Prevalence of Child and Adolescent Exposure to Community Violence,” 
Clinical Child & Family Psychological Review 6, no.4 (December 2003): 247-264. 


'S Ibid. 


'© Lauren J. Krivo and Ruth D. Peterson, “Extremely Disadvantaged Neighborhoods and Urban 
Crime,” Social Forces 75, no. 2 (December 1996): 619-650. 


'7 Jonathan Crane, “The Epidemic Theory of Ghettos and Neighborhood Effects on Dropping Out 
and Teenage Childbearing,” The American Journal of Sociology 96, no. 5 (March 1991): 1226-1259. 
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community is defined as any organization or government idea or plan based on religious 
beliefs, particularly in the context of Christian beliefs. 

In identifying issues, rationale, resources, and other relevant elements that are 
appropriate for inclusion in a project model, the writer has found that America is the 
home of an assortment of social dynamics. Individuals and families are respectively 
represented in socioeconomic hierarchies where each level has its own distinction. 
Neighborhoods and communities are two places where the breakdown of socioeconomic 
hierarchies is evident, particularly because of the physical structure and the available 
resources. Areas that possess severe structural, educational, and social challenges also are 
predominately low on a scale of economic value. These aspects within a neighborhood 
can negatively impact residents who strive to attain quality education. 

The writer believes that by working with particular stakeholders, which includes 
parents, community leaders, government officials, business leaders, faith based leaders, 
students and other institutions and partnering with schools, neighborhoods can begin to 
heal these negative impacts. With the progressive lack of funding in public education and 
the wealth of resources that exist in the faith-based community, there should not be a 
deficit in the opportunity to succeed in bridging the gap between education and social 
development. 

The writer chose to focus on developing a program that connects the church, 
community, and educational entities to address the problem that will be discussed 
throughout his entire context. The main objective is to develop a successful youth 
development program in order to increase a teenager’s belief that he or she can achieve 


their full potential. Through programs that are developed within the faith-based 
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community in collaboration with educational entities, teenagers are given hope for 
acquiring a meaningful job, for being successful in school, and for living a fulfilling life. 

The purpose for this study is to gain an understanding of how different patterns of 
community development are linked to unequal educational outcomes in large U.S. cities, 
as well as how the faith-based community can positively impact the outcomes. This 
study will aid in future efforts to promote healthy communities by bridging the 
achievement gap through a more holistic approach; and more importantly, how the 
church can be a catalyst in that effort. 

In conclusion, the writer’s experiences in life have given him an awareness of the 
many social ills of our communities, and have instilled in him a desire to address these 


concerns in the arena of education that have and continues to plague our communities. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN MINISTRY MODEL 


This chapter will draw upon historic writings and literature relating to the benefits 
of employing tutoring, testing and mentoring as methods to increase the academic levels 
of youth who reside in under—-resourced communities. The writer feels this undertaking is 
necessary in response to the reality that youth from the referenced communities are less 
likely to become productive citizens of any community if their basic educational needs 
are not met. The African—American Church, as a member many of these under—resourced 
communities, has a major responsibility in addressing this emergency need. 

Marc Scott supports the vision of African—American churches uniting with 
educators to address the goal of improving student performance. Scott explores how the 
church can draw greater attention to this problem, and provide a forum for solutions in 
addressing the education downfall within under—resourced communities. It examines how 
the church is one option among many possible solutions to academic achievement 
differences. 

In exploring the historical development of the African—American church as a key 
player in education, author Michael Battle’s book explores the history of the African— 
American Church in America, along with its African roots, beliefs, practices, politics, and 
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2) 


contemporary moral dilemmas. From a theological perspective, it gives a foundation of 
the establishment of this historical institution. In addition, this foundation has been 
extended into the area of education for the African-American.” Dr. Temeca Richardson, 
author of Can the Black Church Save Young Black America, alludes to the fact that it is 
the responsibility of the African—American church to assume its proper role in the 
community that has been missing for some time.* How? Historically, the African— 
American church has been the foundation within the community. Dr. Richardson 
addresses how the church can assist with the growing problem in America’s schools 
through closing the Educational Achievement Gap in the school system." Richardson 
believes that the church must stand at the head of the class in order to decrease the gap 
and help make black America become strong again. 

Susan Chira, in the article, “Black Churches Renew a Mission”, provides insight 
about how African-American churches are renewing their historic commitment and 
holistic approach towards education and being able to financially support a mixture of 
programs that provide opportunities for neighborhood educational enrichment.° However, 
it is important to view the African—American church and its impact in black communities 
and give a detailed analysis of the African—American church as it relates to liberation and 
to the history of African Americans and to contemporary black culture as it is presented. 
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Eric Lincoln and Lawrence Mamiya, in the book The Black Church in the African— 
American Experience highlight the church’s relationship to youth and families, and trends 
that define the African—American church’s future to name a few.’ 

Dr. Robert Franklin, in response to the challenges of the postmodern era, sees the 
African-American church [in] “A Crisis of Mission.” He examines what is wrong and 
how to restore the collective and collaborative efforts that the church need to reestablish 
to assist in an area of education. With clarity and passion, Franklin calls for practical and 
comprehensive action for change from within the African—American community and 
from all Americans.® 

The possible changes will cause the church to refocus and think outside the box. 
That is, it will cause many African—American churches to come out of the comforts of 
tradition and “darkness,” as some are so prone to do, and engage to show just how 
powerful a church community can be when the focus shifts from self—preservation to 
community involvement.” This approach will prompt the church to get past some of the 
“blindness” about the need and purpose of the church reaching beyond itself in more than 
evangelistic ways. In fact, to reach into the community is to be evangelistic in the best 
form. 

This crisis is at the core of the life of African—Americans, the family and church. 
The urgency of this matter is reason to explore the family as a symbol of a deeper 
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understanding of the church, the church as an organ of the spirit, and as an organization. 
Each institution will be seen as a “visible” institution and its importance in the lives of 
African-American people.'° 

Wallace Smith, in the book The Church in the Life of the Black Family, addresses 
the African—American family origins and factors affecting family structure. Smith 
discusses ideas for programs to reach generations and how the church is established 
through an extended family concept providing hope and liberation to people. It reveals 
how the church can reach internally and externally to families of the community it 
serves. |! 

In the book, A Black Theology of Liberation, James Cone states, “Christian 
theology is a theology of liberation. It is a rational study of the being of God in the world 
in light of the existential situation of an oppressed community, relating to the forces of 
liberation to the essence of the gospel, which is Jesus Christ.” 

In the same expression, Wanda Scott Bledsoe and James H. Harris, in their book 
Pastoral Theology: A Black-Church Perspective believes the African—American church 
can reach a community in ministry. He also highlights the basis of African—American 
church theology on being beneficial in the church experience. It shows the culture 
relevance of black theology and reveals God’s care and concern for all persons.'*? As we 


gather a view from an historical vantage point, the foundation of education prowess from 
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the desire of educational enrichment and the involvement of the African-American 
church was the hallmark and bedrock of the community. 

The writer believes that for this to happen, the African-American church must 
rethink church. Author James White in the book Rethinking the Church: A Challenge to 
Creative Redesign in an Age of Transition, helps pastors and lay leaders work through 
questions that needs to be addressed if a church is to rethink evangelism, discipleship, 
ministry, worship, community, and the structure of the church. He uses the terminology 
“seeker-targeted” churches to challenge the way people think, and to reevaluate 
themselves and the purpose of their church. '4 Tn addition to Rethinking Church, we 
should rethink the role of African—American Churches as Social Service Providers; how 
to move farther into the twenty-first century; and how many social problems facing 
families and communities remain protracted. New ways of thinking are needed to 
increase the power of African—American churches to influence services, policies and, 
ultimately, outcomes.’° This article presents a five—point plan of action to move African— 
American churches beyond their traditional social service delivery paradigm to one that 
fully engages in the arena of social policy. 

Churches will have to address some important questions and suggestions around 
the idea, that there is room and opportunities for new ways of doing ministry. In the 
process, Malphurs offers a theological and interpretive framework for evaluating any 


church model, new or old. He also offers different perspective for implementing change 
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in the local church.'® It examines how effective programming can have an overall effect 
and how the African—American church can position itself as an agent of change. This is 
based on how the contemporary African—American church implements events and 
programs to attract and assist the young and the degree of the African—American church 
participation represents the solution to all the challenges facing young Blacks.'” 
According to John Fuder in the article “A Heart for the City: Effective Ministries 
to the Urban Community,” developing a heart for the city is a rich resource of valuable 
information on city ministries written by a variety of people who are currently 
ministering in the inner city, including pastors, and Christian school administrators. It 
explores how ministry outside of the four walls can be an impact for urban and under— 
resourced communities. * It is focusing on one individual; this article endeavors to 
provide thick description and analysis of conditions at one particular church that might be 
instrumental in promoting positive educational outcomes. In addition, looking at the 
African—American church’s effectiveness in promoting academic success among urban 
African—American youth, with the potential to be applied much more broadly by other 
churches and educational institutions and to inform a range of advocates that includes the 
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religious community, schools, policymakers, educators, and families. 
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The hope of the writer is to provide collaborative efforts that would allow the 
African American Church in context to serve as partners in education. By which the 
African-American churches can be and are effective at sustaining and encouraging 
parental educational involvement from the heart as well as providing contexts where 
youth can have regular contact with other adults for role-modeling and mentoring. 
Barrett highlights that one of the most important advantages of inner-city churches is that 


they provide Black students with achieving their academic success.” 


°° Anthony B. Bradley, ”Inner-City Education Fails without the Church, ” Acton Institute for the 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


In society, as it relates to educational achievement, there are a variety of needs 
and problems. In 2001 when “No Child Left Behind” (NCLB) was introduced and signed 
into law, many Americans rejoiced in the hope that the dark night of educational 
inequality had ended. Today, youth are becoming more enticed and pressured by media, 
entertainment, peers, and their communities where the ideal of hope is unborn. Many 
hope that every American student who resides in under—resourced communities, and/or 
suffer with disabilities, will have safety nets that will prevent them from falling through 
the cracks of the educational system. As a result they are faced with low self—esteem, 
pregnancy, drugs, and violence. 

In the opinion of the writer, the African—American church is a witness and 
consumer of failing education, while children in under—resourced communities are 
wandering aimlessly; and feeling uncared for and unsupported in or outside the family. 
The writer believes that the issues that face youth today cannot be addressed in isolation 
within the walls of one institution, but as a collaborative effort with the educational 
system and the church. This verifies the old African proverb, “It takes a village to raise a 
child.” As African—American from the time of Jim Crow to Brown vs. The Board of 


Education, history bears witness to the fact that good educational training requires the 
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effort of an extended village to make it possible. At the center of this village stands the 
African-American church. 

Theologians Reverend Dr. C. Eric Lincoln and Dr. Lawrence H. Mamiya in their 
book, The Black Church in the African American Experience, state “No other area of 
black life received a higher priority from African—American churches than education. 
Despite the fact that teaching a slave to read and write was illegal during slavery, one of 
the most persistent desires of the slaves was to be educated.” 

As acommunity of believers, we have to be alarmed for the appetite of not 
settling for the status quo of just wanting to hear positive and feel good messages. 
Desiring to live absent from anything negative, the church community does not journey 
into the territory of normalcy. The writer believes it is the responsibility of the 
African—American church to ensure this current generation does not fall behind in its 
cultural, educational, and spiritual development. 

It is important for the church, particularly the African—American church, to 
implement innovative programs within black communities with great passion. The church 
has to get more deeply and consistently involved to revolutionize the educational 
experience of the young people. When there is a partnership developed between the 
faith-based community and the educational system, supportive programs and services 
offered to address the economic and social deficiencies of the children and parents of 
these areas have the ability to very successful. 

The position of the African—American church in regards to community 


partnership with the educational system has to be viewed as a commitment to the crisis 
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that is plaguing today’s youth. In response to this crisis, the writer envisions the 
development of multiple collaborations and partnerships by establishing relationships 
with schools as an effective tool. The partnerships will include creating and 
implementing programs of tutoring, testing and mentoring. By creating a working 
relationship with schools, churches will know what is happening in local schools. 
Churches can expand their outreach efforts and reach children outside their church. This 
will provide churches with ideas on how to assist schools in meaningful ways. Churches 
can develop tutoring programs in line with school objectives. Through mentoring, 
students will gain assistance with homework and projects that offer positive role models 
for the student. Churches will also be able to develop incentive programs closely aligned 
with student progress in school. From this relationship with schools, churches will be 


able to know exactly the needs of a targeted school.” 


Old Testament 
This section will offer a biblical foundation regarding the principles of education 
as it relates to God. It is clear that this was at Gods heartbeat. Education has been a topic 
of discussion as far back as the beginning of time. 


In the third year of Jehoshaphat’s reign he sent his officials Ben-Hail, 
Obadiah, Zechariah, Nethanel and Micaiah to teach in the towns of Judah. With 
them were certain Levites—Shemaiah, Nethaniah, Zebadiah, Asahel, 
Shemiramoth, Jehonathan, Adonijah, Tobijah and Tob-Adonijah—and the priests 
Elishama and Jehoram. They taught throughout Judah, taking with them the Book 
of the Law of the LORD; they went around to all the towns of Judah and taught the 
people. (2 Chronicles 17:7-9) 
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The establishment of education is especially evident in the Great Commandment 
to love God and to teach the commandments to their children on a daily basis. People 
were commissioned to teach, concluding that education should start within the home and 
as a family. 

The book of 2 Chronicles, a continuation of 1 Chronicles’ history of Judah, was 
written around 538 B.C. following the return of the Israelites to Israel after being in exile 
in Babylonia (2 Chronicles 36:23). Most of the book’s emphasis surrounds Judah’s fall 
into sin that had led to the exile. While Judah had many notable godly kings, like 
Hezekiah and Josiah, Judah was still faced by the plague that caused the overall collapse 
into sin. In spite of this, God still remained faithful to his covenant people. 

This passage implies that the adults may not have been well versed according the 
laws; and through laziness or apathy, parents might fail to teach Scripture to their 
children, resulting in their children becoming idolaters. A parallel to 2 Chronicles 17:7-9 
in Deuteronomy stresses not on the priests or other religious leaders, but on the parents as 
the ones responsible for their children’s spiritual education.’ Deuteronomy 11:19 says, 
“You shall teach them to your children, speaking of them when you sit in your house, 
when you walk by the way, when you lie down, and when you rise up." 

AS we continue to peel back the layers in reviewing the historical background of 2 
Chronicles 17:1-9, Jehoshaphat, King of Judah reigned (872-869 B.C.), and was 
remembered for his profound devotion to the Lord and the fact that he rested in God as 


his source and strength. The Lord was with his king because he followed the example of 
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David. He did not seek after the Baals as did his counterparts in the northern kingdom. So 
God established a kingdom in his control. Jehoshaphat took great pride in the ways of 
Yahweh. He continued the efforts of his father to remove the high places and the Asherim 
from Judah. Jehoshaphat was committed to not let the people stay the same. Seeing the 
need of the people, he responded by using his authority to enact his teaching mission that 
was headed up by five lay officials by the name of Ben-Hail, Obadiah, Zechariah, 
Nethanel and Micaiah to teach in the towns of Judah. During this period of time, the 
laymen were persons who were members of the church community not otherwise 
distinguished as being in major or minor officials. In addition there were eight Levites 
and two priests to teach the people the book of the Mosaic Law.” 

The significance of the Mosaic Law contained a number of merely civil precepts 
as to which laymen learned in the law that they would also impart instruction. 
Consequently, the teaching consisted not merely in making the people acquainted with 
the contents of the law, but at the same time of direction and guidance in keeping the law, 
and generally in restoring and confirming the authority of the law among the people. It 
was because of Jehoshaphat’s heart for the people that he was well respected among 
those who he ruled over and those in neighboring countries. Jehoshaphat’s heart was 
lifted up in the ways of the Lord and he brought his heart and a sincere reverence to God 
to his work, and lifted up his heart in it; that is, he had a sincere regard to God.° 
Jehoshaphat’s zeal and passion could be considered social justice, or a push for moral 


equality. Not only was it to correct the people when they did ill, but to teach them how to 
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do better, and to give a reason for what they did, that the people would be informed of the 
difference between good and evil.’ The ownership and accountability for instruction and 
teaching those within the community rested on the lay officials, the Levites and priests.* 
This style of teaching was an action that was ordained to be passed down from generation 
to generation. This intentionality afforded the people of Judah opportunities to teach at 
home, and as a result the community enjoyed internal tranquility as well as freedom.’ He 
was acting here as the ideal king.!° 

He was bold and resolute in the ways of God and went on with courage.'' He not 
only was good himself, but did good in his generation, did a great deal of good." 
Jehoshaphat was not to simply assume that the people that he ruled over were 
educationally competent, but he wanted to ensure that they were knowledgeable of the 
Book of the Law. 

As aresult of his desire to meet them where they were, Jehoshaphat devised an 
educational plan for the people throughout Judah. He sent out teachers (authorized 
officials). From the text, it is clear that this group of men officials, Levites and priests, 


went around to all the cities of Judah and taught the people. 'S There was not a concern of 
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inclusion or exclusivity for those who could afford the opportunity, but rather the 
opposite, and in this way Israel’s faith was kept alive and nurtured.“ 

In this case, educating the ways of the Lord was the top priority regardless of the 
social class, ethnicity or the cause of what events were going on in the world. This 
intentionality was the first practical measure we read as being adopted by any of the 
kings for the religious instruction of the people. Educating the people was a passion for 
Jehoshaphat; recognizing that a commitment to the moral and social principles found in 
God’s Law are critical for national justice, survival and education during this time, 
particularly towards the child has always been of paramount importance in Judaism. In 
his third year, Jehoshaphat established a traveling school, which was opened to the public 
and was staffed by well-trained men. Indeed this was an uncommon innovation in his 
day, however Jehoshaphat continued to tour the land (community), teaching the law of 
the Lord to the population. Five officials headed this unorthodox, forward thinking 
teaching mission up. 

As we compare the modern and post-modern setting, Jehoshaphat did not have to 
deal with the separation between church and state; he decided that the full weight of the 
government was placed behind the effort to teach God’s Law. Modern nations refrained 
from commitment to any religion; but continuously made commitments to the moral and 
social principles found in God’s Law were critical for national justice and survival.'> The 
Levites were dedicated to an auxiliary ministry for the priests, especially in regard to the 


manual labor of caring for the tabernacle and priests all over Judah to instruct the people 
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in the Law.'° In connection with this, there were many abuses and illegalities which had 
to be broken down and removed; so that in this respect the task of the commission that 
was sent around the country by Jehoshaphat may be compared to a church inspection. If 
only we understand thereby not an inspection of churches in the Christian sense of the 
words, but an inspection of the religious and moral life of the communities of Israel under 
the old covenant.'’ 

The strength of a nation does not depend only on a well—guarded fortress, or 
secured bunkers for its primary source of defense. However, the first line of defense is 
the ability to arm oneself with intellectual knowledge. As believers, we cannot build 
anything secure on ignorance. Ignorance means foolishness, lenience, weakness, and the 
lack of discipline. In the option of he writer, knowledge is power in more ways than one. 

Therefore, Jehoshaphat believed that it was of the first importance to teach the 
people throughout all the cities and all the towns and villages. There are available 
opportunities that exist in many different capacities for religious instruction to partner in 
collaboration similar to the King of Judah. It is necessary to look for opportunities to 
yield excellent results; to teach, and be an example of truth, and to walk in obedience and 
the fear of God. 

In correlation to this particular scripture, pastors who represent the modern day 
Jehoshaphat, have to stand in a posture of assessing the need of the community. They 


cannot be disenchanted by the size or ownership of the problems. This idealistic approach 
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that was identified by Jehoshaphat then is the same approach that needs to be acted upon 
today. The call is to appeal to the officials who were qualified to teach God’s Law to the 
nation, city and community. This grass root method of teaching by men and women is the 
function of the church as it grows out of the divine initiative and task is too crucial to 


abandon. 


New Testament 

Today, the church is under the Great Commission of making disciples of every 
nation and to teach all that Jesus commanded. Effectively teaching God’s Word today 
still brings about similar results as Jehoshaphat witnessed in his day. As believers in the 
community of faith, God is calling believers to step up, join in and stand shoulder to 
shoulder to teach and equip. The same way that God gave grace to serve and teach the 
community in the cities of Judah, God equips us for the same tasks. God calls us as the 
church to do the same in our community today. To help others discover God’s purpose, 
plan and Word, so through His power, lives are changed. 

Christians are commanded to be equipped and prepared teachers, and to be 
examples of making known the will of God. The truth and grace of Jesus Christ is based 
on our character and a sound foundation of Christian truth. The responsibility that the text 
painted was a vivid picture for those who are members of the body of the Christian 
Churches; who can contribute to social justice, or intellectual power, and special religious 
training, the ordinary knowledge and common zeal to serve out of selflessness to improve 


the educational knowledge for others. 
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The word “teaching,” which is mentioned often in the New Testament, was a 
characteristic activity of Jesus and the leaders of the early church. For instance, 

Jesus went through all the towns and villages, teaching in their 
synagogues, preaching the good news of the kingdom and healing every disease 
and sickness. When he saw the crowds, he had compassion on them, because they 
were harassed and helpless, like sheep without a shepherd. Then he said to his 


disciples, “The harvest is plentiful but the workers are few. Ask the Lord of the 
harvest, therefore, to send out workers into his harvest field.’ Matthew 9:35-39. 


First, Jesus goes into the sinful, suffering society of first century Galilee and 
actively helped the broken and sinful. '8 As he taught, he intentionally traveled through 
small towns, and small settlement. Settlements were presumably larger than a village but 
smaller than a city.'” However the villages were often grouped as ‘daughters’ (lit. 
Hebrews; Numbers 21:25, etc.) around the city on which as agricultural communities 
they depended politically and economically.”° 

The synagogue was in a basic sense a place of meeting, and thus it came to denote 
a Jewish place of worship, a gathering of any persons or things for any purpose. In the 
Scriptures it is a gathering of individuals of a locality for worship or common action 
(Luke 12:11; 21:12). It came to refer to the building in which such meetings were held. 
The synagogue became the cradle of an entirely new type of social and religious life and 
established the foundation for a religious community of universal scope.” Today the 


synagogue is still one of the dominant institutions of Judaism, and the center of the 
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religious life of the Jewish community. The book of Acts indicates the significant role the 
synagogue played in the propagation of the new Messianic faith.” 

The foundation of the Great Commission in Matthew 28:16-20 was the basis of 
education in teaching. While an absolute distinction cannot be made between public 
“preaching” and private “teaching” in the ministry of Jesus, he did give only to his close 
disciples instruction concerning what he would experience in Jerusalem (Mark 8:31—32), 
explanations of his parables (4:10—12), and instruction for their missionary work (Matt. 
10). His public preaching was centered on the proclamation of the coming of the 
kingdom and the call to repentance (4:17). The early Church also distinguished between, 
on the one hand, the proclamation of Jesus’ resurrection and of God’s work of salvation 
in him, and the call to repentance (Acts 2:22—39; 17:30—31; 1 Cor. 2:1—5), and on the 
other hand, the teaching of those who had responded to the call and joined the Christian 
community (Acts 2:42; 1 Cor. 2:6-7). 

In the early churches specific individuals were designated as “teachers.” Such 
individuals were distinguished from apostles, prophets, and others (v.28). Eph. 4:11 
appears to suggest that teachers were also “pastors.” Congregations were urged to respect 
teachers and provide for their livelihood (Gal. 6:6; 1 Tim. 5:17). The most apparent 
positive quality of a teacher would be the effective transmission without distortion of 
what the teacher had learned from his or her predecessors (1 Cor. 4:17; 2 Tim. 2:2). 
Teaching was a primary function of the office of bishop as that office developed (1 Tim. 


3:2).3 
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Although the heart of Matthew’s Gospel is the teaching of Jesus, these chapters 
remind us that actions often teach louder than words. The narrative of Jesus’ action in the 
midst of the throngs of Galilee carries the powerful message that he really cares for 
people; and he is not afraid to get involved in helping them, whatever the risk. The 
mission of the disciples then and now is to do what Jesus did: to go into the midst of 
human sickness, conflict, and fear, and do everything possible to help. The same Holy 
Spirit who empowered Jesus will empower those who go in his name. Rising above the 
whole mission of the disciples is the assurance that the power of Jesus triumphs over 
disease, sin, and death over the forces of nature and the sinister evils of the spiritual 
realm. In his power the mission cannot fail!” 

It was human need that moved Jesus to this unexpected decision. Matthew 9:35- 
38 illustrates Jesus continuing His itinerant mission, teaching and healing. Everywhere 
there were crowds; everywhere Jesus saw men and women who were “harassed and 
helpless, like sheep without a shepherd” (v. 36). Moved, He turned to His disciples. “Ask 
the Lord of the harvest, therefore, to send out workers into His harvest field” (v. 38). 
Jesus determined to multiply His ministry by sending His disciples to every place where 
He Himself wanted to 66." God created mankind to grow in knowledge, wisdom, and 
skills as they mature in age. Hence, the writer believes that God fully supports education 
and encourages it. In the New Testament, Romans 12:2 states, “Do not be conformed to 


this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your minds, so that you may discern 


** Paschall and Hobbs, Teacher’s Commentary, (LOGOS Bible Software). 


°5 Lawrence O. Richards, The Teacher’s Commentary (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1989. LOGOS 
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what is the will of God; what is good and acceptable and perfect.””° God desires mankind 
to not be pressed by the buffoonery, and the mediocrity of what the world has to offer, 
but be transformed according to God’s standards so we can carry out Gods will in a 
believer’s body and mind. 

As believers in the Christian community, God is not calling us into a place of 
complacency, but a place of advocacy; and spirituality is a community enterprise. It is the 
passage of a people through the solitude and danger of the desert, as it carves out its own 
way in the following of Jesus Christ. The spiritual experience is the well from which we 
must drink. From it we draw the promise of resurrection.”’ God holds the believer 
responsible for what is taken into their minds. Romans 16:19 says, “For your obedience is 
known to all, so that I rejoice over you, but I want you to be wise as to what is good and 


innocent as to what is evil.”° 


Second Peter 1:5-10 says, “For this very reason, you must 
make every effort to support your faith with goodness, and goodness with knowledge, 
and knowledge with self—control, and self—control with endurance, and endurance with 
godliness, and godliness with mutual affection, and mutual affection with love. For if 
these things are yours and are increasing among you, they keep you from being 
ineffective and unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. For anyone who 
lacks these things is short-sighted and blind, and are forgetful of the cleansing of past 


sins.”?” 


°° Ro. 12:2 (NRSV). 
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In today’s generation, parents and guardians must take responsibility, in 
partnership with the church, to properly educate their children. Parents are ultimately 
responsible for the training of their children before God and giving their children hope. It 
is establishing collectively that hope being defined as a residue; that knows matter what 
an individual is experiencing, they will not let circumstance’s make them react, or think 
of themselves less of what they know they are. It is establishing an awakening to the 
reality that I will never lose or abandon hope. Some training may be delegated to others 
(see Galatians 4:1-2), but we are to bring our children up in the discipline and instruction 
of the Lord.*° 

James 2:14-18 says, “What does it profit, my brethren, if someone says he has 
faith but does not have works? Can faith save him? If a brother or sister is naked and 
destitute of daily food, and one of you says to them, ‘Depart in peace, be warmed and 
filled,’ but you do not give them the things which are needed for the body, what does it 
profit? Thus also faith by itself, if it does not have works, is dead. But someone will say, 
“You have faith, and I have works.’ Show me your faith without your works, and I will 
show you my faith by my works.”*! 

Jesus’ ministry primary focused on teaching. In Luke 2:41-47, Jesus was in the 
temple at the age of twelve discussing and interacting with the teachers of the Law. As 
Jesus asked intellectual question, and teaching the teachers the elders were beside 


themselves in amazement. And all who heard Him were astonished at His understanding 


°° Eph. 6:4 (ESV). 
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and answers.” Matthew 28:19 Jesus says, “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all 
nations. ..teaching them to observe all things that I have commanded you.”*? In Matthew 
4:23, Jesus traveled through all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing all kinds of sickness and all kinds of disease among 
the people.** 

Jesus exemplified the importance of being a committed teacher, so that others 
may have the opportunity of gaining knowledge and understanding. The “synagogues” 
for youth today are the classrooms, school cafeterias, athletic fields, and gymnasiums. It 
is going where kids are to build relationships so they can do as Jesus did, healing them of 
their sickness and disease (lack of social development, cultural exposure, neglect, low 
self-esteem, school dropout, absenteeism, substance, and physical abuse). As stated 
previously, it is important for the African—American church to continue leading the 
charge in ensuring that today’s youth have the opportunity to achieve educational success 
and spiritual maturity. The writer believes that the African—American church has to be 
relevant in its outreach approach, just as Jesus was relevant. 

In 1 Corinthians 9:19-23 Paul states, regarding serving all mankind, 

For though I am free from all men, I have made myself a servant to all, 
that I might win the more; and to the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might win 

Jews; to those who are under the law, as under the law, that I might win those 

who are under the law; to those who are without law, as without law (not being 

without law toward God, but under law toward Christ), that I might win those 

who are without law; to the weak I became as weak, that I might win the weak. I 

have become all things to all men, that I might by all means save some. Now this 


I do for the gospel’s sake, that I may be partaker of it with you.*° 


» Lk. 2:46-47 (NKJV). 
3 Mt. 28:19-20 (KJV). 
Mt. 4:23 (NKJV). 
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Paul understood what it meant to go outside of what would be considered 
“comfortable,” as to be an example of being a true servant. Romans 12:3 says, “Not to 
think of yourself more highly than you ought to think, but to think with sober judgment, 
each according to the measure of faith that God has assigned.”*° As a result every 
Christian should have a proper sense of humility and an awareness of the needs of others 
over themselves. 

For this to happen successfully, it is imperative for the leadership in the 
African—American church to empower its members to think differently, to bridge the 
educational gap that is a problem facing today’s youth. Although for many, this may 
seem overwhelming and a major obstacle to overcome, the hope is “the things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God.”*’ Scripture says, “We are reminded that we 
can do all things through Christ who strengthens me.** The writer believes that it is 
through the church as it collaborates with the educational institution, that the 
enlightenment of educational achievement can be obtained for the current generation and 


for generations to come. 


Historical Foundation 
The purpose of this research is to explore the relationship between the awakening 
of the African—American church in the community and education compared to the first 


ministry movement of the Great Awakening. The study focuses on the African—American 


°° Ro. 12:3 (NRSV). 
°7 Lk. 18:27 (NKJV). 
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church’s relationship with the educational system and its surrounding community. In 
examining the history of the church, the writer is emphasizing the capability of the 
church to respond to the spiritual growth of the community. In the opinion of the writer, 
the meaning of religion is enhanced by recognizing the inherent relationship between 
religious faith and the sociocultural political nature of African—American experiences. 
Painful lessons learned from a history of slavery and racism unites with traditional 
African practices to exert strong influence on current beliefs and practices. 

Collectively, these unique influences define a mission of reform for American 
society by promoting racial justice through genuine expression of Christian tolerance and 
devotion. Societal reform in religion, education, moral, and political practices in both 
African—American and White communities remains a major concern for many African— 
American churches.*? Historically, the African—American church has served as one of the 
flagship institutions through which the needs and woes of the community are addressed. 
In the days of past, the purpose of the African—America church was to not only function 
as a beacon of hope for the lost soul seeking grace, but to also serve as an oasis for all 
issues affecting the community.*° The African—American church has always provided the 
moral and ethical leadership for the African—American community. In defining the 
community in this particular context, the sense of community within the church is defined 
as the degree to which members feel a sense of support, fellowship and belonging to the 


congregation; the extent to which they interact and cooperate with each other, both inside 


*» Joseph R. Morris and Dianne T. Robinson, “Community and Christianity in the Black Church,” 
Counseling & Values 41, no. 1 (October 1996): 59. 
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Policy.pdf (accessed July 21, 2013). 
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and outside of the congregation. A communal sense within the church is based on the 
African view of spirituality, in which religious practice permeates every aspect of one’s 
life. 

Religion, in this sense, is not primarily for the betterment of the individual, but 
rather for the betterment of the community of which the individual is an integral part”! It 
is the essence of the African-American church that modeled empowerment before the 
term was used in its present context. It was and is the African-American church that 
provided hope for the hopeless, faith for the faithless, joy and celebration in the midst of 
much pain and degradation.” 

The African—American church has struggled not just to strive for itself; rather it 
has practiced a Christian spirituality in which God’s image of community must remain 
primary.’ The author E. Franklin Frazier viewed the churches as critical social 
institutions for the maintenance and enhancement of civility, self-respect, social order, 
and communal belonging. By virtue of participating in a community that has survived 
slavery, African—Americans are constantly reshaping black identity. One of the methods 
of slavery for African—Americans was to strip black people of human identity; terms like 
chattel and property were constantly used to identify African—Americans. The 
community however counter methods were used to maintain their human identity. These 


are important interactions developed by persons who know that without community there 


a Morris, J. R., & Robinson, D. T., “Community and Christianity in the Black church,” 
Counseling & Values, 41(1), 59. 
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is no survival. This is why the African—American church looks so different from other 
ways of practicing the church.“* However out of this expression spell gave life to the 


irrevocable movement associated with the theory of liberation theology. 


Liberation Theology 

Liberation theology is a theology practiced from the point of view of the 
oppressed; having an identity that resonates with hope of having the opportunity and 
belief that God has not forgotten about the poor. According to Gustavo Gutierrez, a 
scholar of Liberation Theology, this type of theology grows out of involvement with 
people on the bottom side of life.”° It is the hope of solidarity, revolution and of 
liberation. It is because of this liberation that the African-American churches aimed at 
socializing, empowering and developing a religious hope for an eschatological victory.*° 

In a historical quote inscribed on the base of the statue of Booker T. Washington 
at Tuskegee University says, “He lifted the veil of ignorance from his people and pointed 
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the way to progress through education and industry.” It is incumbent upon the 


African—American church to recall its historical liberation theology through social justice 
and equality of the past and to take up the mantel of lifting the veil of ignorance from his 
people and pointing the way to progress through education. This must be done not just 


“4 Thid., 27. 
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through preaching, conferences and programmatic activities, but also through 
intentionality for education as one of its major components through collaborative 
partnership in education. This should always be one of many quotes that should remain 
inscribed in the mission tablets of the postmodern African—American church through 
reaching a postmodern generation. James Cone, a noted Liberation Theologian, issues a 
challenge to church for radical change. As the African-American church emerged as the 
foundational cornerstone to launching the movement and vision of human liberation, a 
pivotal question must be addressed, “what can others teach us. . . ?” He recommended 
that “we draw from others...(not forgetting the paths and support we received) and seek 
to build a community of support for all people.”*® 

In reflecting on the foundation of the African—American church, it is also 
important to examine this history beyond the theory of liberation, because it provides 
examples and insights into how the church today can be proactive with regard to 
education. As the writer examined the church, particularly the African—American church, 
this is especially vital due to the fact of it presence that it has in the community. Many 
African—Americans, particularly students, continue to struggle in public education system 
and need additional support. Prior to modern day colonialism or politically correct 
expression, the term “the African—American church” evolved from the phrase “the Negro 
church,” the title of a pioneering sociological study of African—American Protestant 


churches at the turn of the century by W.E.B. Du Bois.” 


48 James H. Cone, Risk of Faith (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1999), 50. 
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In accordance with the profound insight of W.E.B. Du Bois, this inquiry 
demonstrates that the double-consciousness of black Americans has led the 
African—American church to internalize an ambiguous social ethic that has served. On the 
one hand, as a lure toward an ideal vision of society and, on the other hand, as a serious 
restraint on the races social political development.”” 

Biblical scholar C. Eric Lincoln states that the African—American church is the 
spiritual face of the Black community and has important implications for the relationships 
of religion, ethics, social and cultural enrichment. The church is still in an important 
sense to the people, and the church leaders should still aspire to the people as their 
representatives of hope.” It is the Christian hope that is rooted in this reality, but it is also 
a “hope against hope,” a hope which often flies in the face of reality because it is based 
on the faithfulness of the God who surprises us in ways which enable us, in the end, to 
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say “Amen.” 


The Great Awakening 

Historically, the African—American church has worked in partnership with 
government agencies, local entrepreneurs, neighborhood mothers, schools, non-profit 
organizations, etc. When the African—American church was successful in initiating 
community, it created a fragile semblance of civic community where people could learn 


the satisfactions of effectiveness, acceptance and competence, even though the 


» Thid., xiii. 
>! Thid., 8. 
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African—American church was obliged to create in itself the circumstances under which 
those satisfactions could be experienced.” > As the writer looks at the event of the Great 
Awakening, it is important to understand and know the major leaders who started this 
movement. The Great Awakening of the 18" century (1700-1799) proved to be one of the 
most transforming movements in America. The Great Awakening was initiated by 
renowned individuals such as Congregationalist preacher Jonathan Edwards, Anglican 
priest George Whitefield, and Methodists John and Charles Wesley. At the time, the 
spiritual climate in the American colonies was fertile and these meetings, also known as 
revivals, attracted tens of thousands of people from near and far. 

History is marked by periods of spiritual renewal or increased spiritual zeal, 
which have transcended the barriers of race, denomination, gender, class, etc., to impact 
social and political climates.** John Wolffe defined revivals as being “periods of unusual 
response to gospel preaching linked with unusual efforts at godly living” or, in more 
theologically loaded nineteenth—century language, as “an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
which has consisted of deep conviction, followed by sound conversion, upon many souls 
about the same time and under the same religious instructors.”*° 


The author Anthony B. Bradley conclude that students with an “active religious 


life, involved parents, and active social life have greater opportunities and choices in the 
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future.”°° As it relates to effects of the Great Awakening, it has ushered in an 
externalization of religion, such that a person’s actions became important in identifying a 
person as a Christian because the emphasis was now on “works” in addition to the 
profession of faith. During this transitional awakening period, the vitality of the African— 
American church was inspirational in the development and establishment both through 
financial and human resources for many of the major and prominent Historical Black 
College and University’s (HBCUs). 

Wilberforce University; founded in 1856, is the nation’s oldest private, 
historically black university. In 1867, two years after the Civil War ended, in the 
basement of Springfield Baptist Church, the oldest independent African—American 
church in the United States, Augusta Institute was established which is now known as 
Morehouse College in Atlanta, Georgia. Spelman College, established in 1881 as Atlanta 
Baptist Female Seminary, Shaw University located in Raleigh, North Carolina 
established in 1865 by the American Baptist Home Mission Society of the Baptist Church 
to present a theological education to freed Blacks; North Carolina Central University and 
the historic Morris Brown College in Atlanta, Georgia. These specific HBCUs were 
established as a response to the need of addressing the educational development and 
betterment of African—Americans in the community that they served. 

It is important for the African—American church to take the same intensity in this 
postmodern generation as they did in the 1800’s. Fredrick Douglass states in his 
Blessings of Liberty and Education speech, “As man is the highest being on earth, it 


follows that the vocation of teacher is among the highest known to him. To properly 


°° Anthony B. Bradley, “Inner-city education fails without the church,” 
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teach it to induce man’s potential and latent greatness, to discover and develop the 
noblest, highest and best that is in him. In view of this fact, no man whose business it is 
to teach should ever allow himself to feel that his mission is mean, inferior, or 
circumscribed. In my estimation, neither politics nor religion presents to us a calling 
higher than this primary business of unfolding and strengthening the powers of the 
human soul. It is a permanent vocation. Some know the value of education, by having it. I 
know its value by not having it.”°’ 

The First Great Awakening, which occurred in the mid—eighteenth—century, has 
been traced to European Christians. It began in the parish of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, under the ministry of Jonathan Edwards. The awakening was a spiritual 
renewal movement that was targeted at the common man and woman, rich and poor, 
black and white, male and female, all were welcome. They emphasized the importance of 
each individual and they simplified the gospel message to make it more accessible and 
applicable to everyday life.” Cynthia Rice states, “There was also a new emphasis on 
education due to the elevation of the common people to a higher status, which led to the 
desire for a large number of people to be educated.” 

The first Great Awakening was out of the desire to restore the vitality of life, 
neglect of worship, and an increase pride. Sabbath—breaking, uncharitable attitudes, lack 


of truthfulness, inordinate love of worldly things, overindulgence, and obstinacy that 


*’ Frederick Douglass, “Blessings of Liberty and Education” Speech to Southern Politicians, 
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rebelled at repentance and reform. During this time it was clear that religion had lost its 
intensity, which led to the decline of Puritanism with its demands on the individual. 
Additionally, many African—Americans and Native Americans came into the Protestant 
churches. As oppressed people, who had previously been denied educational 
opportunities, the emotional elements within the Protestant church were found to be very 
appealing to them. The First Great Awakening movement forced the people to look at 
themselves instead of what the traditions of the church were saying. They were living by 
the law; but not living by relationship established through knowing the word of God. 
They realized that they still needed the church; however, the church needed to revamp its 
concepts and principles that match up with the return of Jesus Christ. 

During the Second Great Awakening, a religious revival occurred in the United 
States beginning in the late eighteenth century and lasted until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Rice describes that there were dramatic increases in the membership 
of Baptist and Methodist denominations and they soon dwarfed the old established 
Congregational and Anglican churches. Many new denominations emerged overnight and 
several societies were founded to make the gospel known. 

It was during this time that traveling ministers would hold religious revivals, also 
known as camp meetings. Individuals would often spend days hearing the Word of God 
from various religious leaders. The purpose for many of these revivals was to meet the 
people who lived in their community. For the people, revivals also served as a social 
gathering. Many Americans living on the frontier did not have regular contact with their 
neighbors. It is important to point out that this awakening was unique in that it moved 


beyond the educated elite to those who were less wealthy and less educated. During this 
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time different societies were founded in order to address a variety of social causes such as 
the abolition of slavery and the war against alcohol. Women became leaders in the war 
against alcohol. 

According to Von Rohr, the revivals of religion constituting the Great Awakening 
of the early 1740s actually had their roots in earlier times. “Puritanism,” wrote historian 
Sydney Ahlstrom, “was itself, by expressed intention, a vast and extended revival 
movement.” In some “seasons” that revival was more intense than in others, and often 
long “dry periods” intervened. In essence, the movement of the Great Awakening was 
an attempt to get the people back to God. 

In tracing the history of the church, the writer is emphasizing the capability of the 
church to respond to this crisis in education. It is important to examine this history, 
because it provides examples and insights into how the church today can be proactive 
with regard to education. The church has also recognized education as paramount to that 
end. The black community must recognize the severity of this crisis in education, and the 
community must use all of its resources to address this problem. The church has a clear 
history of educating the black community and the infrastructure in place to continue to do 
so now and in the future. 

Considering the historical relevance of the African—American church as an 
action—oriented, results—demanding institution, its cultural relevance and political 
influence have not been harnessed contemporarily toward better public education for 
urban students. Though there are numerous African—American congregations that have 


attempted to bridge the gap between education and the church community with the 
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initiation of private, religious—based education, the larger African—American church has 
not served as a primary institutional instrument to affect radical transformation in the free 
public education system of America." It continues to be difficult for the public school 
system to address the poor performance of minority students. 

America is home to an assortment of social dynamics. Individuals and families 
are represented in socioeconomic hierarchies where each level has its own distinction. 
Socioeconomic hierarchies are evident in neighborhoods and communities, particularly 
because of their physical structure and available resources. Areas that possess severe 
structural, educational, and social challenges are also predominately low on a scale of 
economic value. These aspects within a neighborhood can negatively impact residents 
who strive to attain quality education. The writer believes that currently there is a lack of 
collaboration between the faith-based community and the educational system. The writer 
also believes that by working in the faith-based community and partnering with 
educational entities, neighborhoods can begin to restore these negative impacts. With the 
lack of funding in education and the wealth of resources that exist in the faith-based 
community, there should not be a deficit in the opportunity to succeed in bridging the gap 
between education and social development. 

Some of the Old and New Testament principles regarding education points to His 
desire for His people to gain understanding and knowledge even as it relates to a 
Postmodern Generation. For this design, Postmodern is defined as the objective effort to 


explain and to exercise our own reality of God or a scientific perspective of what is 
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absolute truth; it is eternality verses carnality. As the writer looks at himself and the 
trials, tribulations, attributes, and successes he’s experienced and how they parallel with 
his ministry calling, it is amazing to the writer that some of what he encountered in his 
life is similar to what those he is ministering to have experienced. The writer has 
recognized the importance of being hammers shaping a new society rather than anvils 
molded by the old. The writer’s desire is to develop the next generation of emerging 
young leaders, and bring about collaboration between the faith-based community and 
education for middle and high school student leaders. First, the writer desires to assist 
with the development of social, local, and global leadership within the students, as well 
as improve their skills in education. Secondly, the writer wants to bridge the gap with 
churches so they can be more effective in their outreach efforts to the community. 
Communities that have large amounts of violence are often described as 
dangerous and unpredictable. More specifically, community violence has been 
described as “acts by a person or a group of individuals intended to harm another person 
or group of individuals.” Recent literature states that high crime areas are often found in 
urban communities where the majority of the population is in some sort of economic 
hardship. Some experts explain that community violence is prevalent in low—economic 
communities because “extreme neighborhood poverty and disadvantages are associated 


with unusually high levels of crime because of the conditions that encourage criminal 
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behavior.”” Assumptions have been made that high crime areas are a representation of 
poverty-stricken African—American communities; however, there is documented 
evidence to discredit those assumptions. 

It is important for the church to embrace collaborative leadership style and 
perspective of understanding the relationship between bridging personal piety and social 
ethics... Then become the responsibility of the faith community. Research done in 2009 
to examine urban communities that reflected both large and white populations; their 
results show support that urban areas, no matter the racial construct, exhibit high crime 
rates. Despite the dynamics of any neighborhood, community violence has a serious 
impact on the individuals who are continuously exposed to it. A full sixty-two percent of 
all blacks in the United States live in highly segregated metropolitan areas, with the 
separate black and white neighborhoods in these areas providing distinct social 
environments. Indeed, whites live almost exclusively in highly advantaged 
neighborhoods, while blacks reside in highly disadvantaged local communities. This 
combination of segregation and ethno racial differentials in social and economic 
conditions provides the basic structural context within which people of different races 
and ethnicities live and social problems play out.” 

The writer, having grown up with educational obstacles often presented by 
teachers, and not being expected to achieve much through higher education, can 


understand the frustration that students face and the disappointment of the lack of 
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involvement from the faith-based community within the African—American church. In 
identifying issues, rationale, resources, and other relevant elements that are appropriate 
for including in a project model, the writer has found that America is the home of an 
assortment of social dynamics. 

He believes that there is a lack of collaboration when it comes to these two 
entities. With the lack of funding in education and the wealth of resources that exist in the 
faith-based community particularly within the African—American church, there should be 
no problem bridging the gap. In discovering the information about the writer’s context, 
the writer decided to focus on developing a program that infuses the church, community, 
and education to address this problem in the areas of tutoring, testing and mentoring. The 
main objective is to develop a successful youth development program that has the ability 
to increase a teenager’s belief that he or she can achieve his or her full given potential. 

It is a known reality that the church as an institution functions as one of the most 
important elements in the life of the African-American legacy, and the church pulpit has 
always functioned as a platform for sociopolitical power. Cornel West refers to the 
contemporary African—American church as “one of the few institutions within a shattered 
Black civil society that could attempt to project some kind of hope and some kind of 
meaning.” An interview was conducted with late Tupac Shakur by VIBE, expressed 
what many young individuals that live in and are faced with social, educational and social 
obstacles can consider a valid option. Tupac states, “If the church took half of the money 
they were making and gave it to the community we would be alright. If they took half the 
buildings they use to praise God and gave it to people that need God, we would be 
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alright. There are churches that take up a whole block and there are people that need help, 
but instead they build pristine buildings, gold ceilings, and colored windows to advance 
the kingdom. This is the mentality that makes ghetto kids not believe in God or the 
church.” For the first time in black history, we are seeing an unchurched generation of 
young black people. . . In previous generations you could always assume some 
knowledge of African—American church culture, like favorite hymns, prayers, some 
rituals or educational development program. Today there are teenagers out there who 
have no knowledge of and no respect for the African—American church and its tradition.” 
There is a generation of young people who are basically saying “F” the church. 
Many post—modern thinkers believe the church is an imposter. The belief is that because 
many no longer believe the gospel that clergy proclaim across the pulpit. There is a 
credibility gap between what is said and what is done. While we have sermons that have 
been preached that affirm the church’s interests in the poor and the downtrodden; there is 
still often times a disconnect as to what has been done to show more about how the 
church has been committed. Instead the proclamation is to take dominion of the perceived 
American dream of the prosperity message surrounding the 'American way of life,’ 


which for the rich have been given privileged positions of power in shaping the life and 
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activities of the church, while the poor (under—resourced) are virtually ignored.”’’ The 
beliefs are why we should care, because they do not show any care or compassion for us. 

According to George Barna, 

Many people name Jesus as their savior, but relatively few have lives that 
consistently demonstrate he is truly Lord of their heart, mind and souls. Perhaps 
before we invite other people to take part in the things if God, we should commit 
ourselves to experience fully all that is available to us through Jesus. When that 
happens, we will not have to worry too much about attracting and assimilating 
others into the church. When God becomes the true priority to our lives and when 
we imitate the heart of Christ and live in the power of the indwelling Spirit, what 
we represent will be irresistible.” 

This is based on the song by Tupac “Only God God Judge Me.” The Post- 
modernisms obstacles of embracing the questions asked by the Twenty-first-generation 
society has to explain differently and with relevancy of what is absolute truth in the 
context of traditional African—American churches is threating. In a traditional African— 
American church setting, it becomes a feeling that the historic value of the modern day 
church is being lost and is dying. Because of this transition, the feeling is that “we do not 
have much to hold on to” so “religion,” doing church becomes much of a focus. The 
writer believes that, when individuals, communities and churches challenge the 
ideological premise of outreach that is relevant to post-modernism it is taboo. The writer 
believes it is important for the African-American church to gain an understanding of how 
different patterns of community development are linked to unequal educational outcomes 
in large U.S. cities, as well as how the faith-based community can make an impact on 


those outcomes. This study will aid in future efforts to promote healthy communities by 
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bridging the achievement gap through a holistic approach; and more importantly, how the 
church can be a catalyst in that effort. 

In addressing the post-modern approach of the African—American church, there 
has to be an awareness of the twenty-first century needs to be informed and innovative in 
empowering families through a wide variety of means, such as economic growth, 
community networking, entrepreneurship, political astuteness, educational support, and 
various support group ministries.’? As the writer explores the church in the Twenty—First 
Century, an article entitled ““African—American church Strategies for the Twenty—First 
Century” states that the African-American church has always provided the moral and 
ethical leadership for the African-American community. The African-American church 
modeled empowerment before the term was used in its present context. It was historically 
(and still is today) the African—American church that provided hope for the hopeless, 
faith for the faith—less, joy and celebration in the midst of much pain and degradation. 

In the past decade, what has the African-American church done with the 
resources that are slipping through their fingers? The African—American church’s image 
has been one of mega churches buying and reinvading Strip Malls, Movie Theaters, 
Groceries Stores, building larger personally named Family Life Center and sanctuaries 
but not schools. In addition to saving the souls of thousands, pastors branched out to 
embark on other endeavors outside of the church such as books, production companies, 
movies and columns in popular Black magazines. The visibility of the Pastor’s brand 


took precedence over the actual work being done by the church. But prior to the 
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successful publicized mega churches, the African—American church has always been the 
cornerstone of the black community.” If this statement is true, its foundational structure 
is seemingly appearing cracked. According to Dr. Steve Perry a leading educator states 
that, if the church is the heart of the community, then the church has a heart disease. ’° 

In Dr. Temeca L. Richardson’s book, Can the Black Church Save Young Black 
American?, Richardson identifies how the church can be instrumental in closing the 
educational achievement gap. Dr. Richardson offers three strategies that might prove 
effective in helping address the achievement gap. She calls for a greater focus on 
financial stewardship that allows for effective outreach to the community, increased 
cooperation between churches, and the creation of a position within the church leadership 
that focuses on students’ performance in school. According to Walker, this often means a 
total restructuring of teaching relative to appropriate Christian stewardship. 

Christian stewardship needs to be approached more holistically, emphasizing 
appropriate management of time, talents, spiritual gifts, and treasures. Funds must be 
redirected to educational and social ministries that teach a biblical understanding of 
stewardship and enlist all the members as ministers of God rather than have those funds 
going to a select few clergy who do all the work of ministry. ’” In an article by the Anti- 
Defamation League regarding the Separation of Church and State, when addressing the 


collaboration of the faith based community in regards to education, there is a factor 
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which is a dilemma regarding Separation of Church and State leads us to the “First 
Amendment, Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof... .””® 

For our American democracy, the right to freedom of religion is so central is the 
foundation that was one of the hallmark in the First Amendment to the Constitution. As it 
relates to education, the writer believes that this separation has been a preventing factor 
and one of the greatest threats to public school system. According to the Anti—defamation 
League, this is “at a time when our population is growing increasingly diverse, those 
values are more important than ever. The public schools must make students from every 
background feel equally welcome if democracy is to endure.””” Although the Separation 
of Church and State is defined by the freedom of legislative mandate or “Free from 
government control—and without government assistance—religious values, literature, 
traditions and holidays permeate the lives of our citizens and, in their diverse ways, form 
an integral part of our national culture. By maintaining the wall separating church and 
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state, we can guarantee the continued vitality of religion in American life. 
is important to understand the rights that the faith based community has in regards to 
partnerships. 

The separation is not a brick wall. The fundamental truth is that there are 


opportunities for involvement other than ecumenical proselytizing and those are 


opportunities through service and to educate others, about the separation of church and 
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state. The engagement is through school administrators and teachers and servicing the 
needs of those public schools and not for religious pedagogy. Generally, during school 
hours, outside religious organizations and clubs must not meet at public schools. After 
school hours, such groups may meet at a public school only if the school permits other 
outside clubs and organizations to meet at the same time and does not endorse the club's 
religious activity.®! When serving during school hours all volunteers must be approved by 
the school board and or Principal and must not come in with the genuine objective to 
meet the needs of the students and the school. 

President Barack Obama stated in his 2012 Presidential speech at the National 
Democratic Convention, “We know that churches and charities can often make more of a 
difference than a poverty program alone.” According to Dr. Deotis Roberts, the 
African—American church role and obligation in the community is to minister to black 
families. There are two aspects of ministry, the priest and the prophetic, which in no way 
denies its holistic character. The priestly ministry of African—American churches and the 
prophetic ministry involved its social justice and socially transforming aspects.*° 

As a response to this public mandate, and as the growing numbers of the young 
(both Black and non-Black) are facing problems manifesting in drug usage, decreased 
educational success, suicide, homicide, poverty, teenage and pregnancy to name a few; 
the challenge remains how to make the African—American church relevant and exciting to 
a young audience? Although African—American church efforts are not expected to 
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address all the challenges faced by Black young people, literature suggests it can play an 
important role in meeting some of their spiritual and temporal needs. ** W.E.B. Du Bois 
wrote in the 1890s about the African—American church; dozens of studies confirm this 
truth: Low-income black kids will not achieve academic success without strong families 
and the church. Strengthening these institutions, however, is beyond the expertise of any 
government agency or education program or policy. Using President Barrack Obama’s 
phrasing, if parents need to be involved in a child’s education from day one, in the inner— 
city the church must be involved beginning on day two. Without thriving and healthy 
inner-city churches, low—performing schools are simply cultivating the next generation 
of crime and welfare statistics. Children deserve to be placed in contexts that are 
sustainable and effective.*° 

It is important for churches to embrace the ministry context, whether it is near a 
hospital, local business or local schools that they would look at everyone with purpose of 
divine worth and value. It is the impact of intentional and relational ministry in a social 
and educational context. Dale P. Andrews validates this point by stating, “It is important 
for the church to embrace collaborative leadership style and perspective of understanding 
the relationship between bridging personal piety and social ethics. . . Then become the 


responsibility of the faith community.”*° 
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Dr. Robert Avosso, Fulton County Superintendent in the Metro Atlanta, GA area 
states, “churches, synagogues, mosques and other houses of worship have a tremendous 
impact on our families’ lives and the success of their community, the faith community is 
one of the most valuable resources we have to get people involved, improve education, 
and help students succeed.””*” The equity of building quality relationship and earning the 
right to be heard shows willingness, and an open hand approach of support to the area of 
need. It is through the approach of bridging the gap in the area of education from the 
church perspective, that the church becomes relevant and vital to the needs of the 
educational system in the forms in the areas of human and financial resources.** In 
addition to starting a critical conversation about how houses of worship can be supporters 
for community schools, faith leaders will learn how their congregations can volunteer, 
start tutoring and mentoring programs, and advocate for public education. Breakout 
sessions also are offered on various curriculum topics, discipline and intervention 
programs, and support for homeless students and families with special needs.*” 

As the writer examines the context of his ministry focus, in the central city of 
Atlanta, Georgia, there are approximately 485 churches located in the metropolitan 
area.’ Even though the African—American churches are building bigger sanctuaries, 


family life centers, and focusing on changing the world, they have lost focus on their 
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local community catering to their members and excluding those who are not. Nonprofit 
Organizations contribute 1.4 trillion dollars of revenue across the United States during 
2009.”! According to Religious Organizations/Churches that filed IRS 990 forms, 
represent 213,574 organizations and twenty-one percent of all registered nonprofit 
organizations in the country. However, it is alarming to recognize that their total 
revenues, $12.14 billion dollars represents less than one percent of the total revenues 
earned by nonprofit organizations. This disparity between the size of the religious 
community and its revenue contributions is stemmed in the lack of fiscal accountability 
among our faith-based sectors. Churches, by designation, are tax—exempt entities 
(Publication 4523, Internal Revenue Service) and are not required to file a separate form 
1023 for tax exemption. Therefore, many churches and their requisite revenues go 
unaccounted. 

Dr. Richardson points out that what is important are the focus of the church on 
how they choose to raise and spend their money. Dr. Richardson believes that these 
churches are successful not because of their access to wealth or because of the color of 
their skin, but because of their outlook and concentration on a centralized and highly 
publicized set of financial, educational, and social goals. Although in theory this 
approach works, it has to be embraced by the Pastor, which is very pivotal. In order for 
the African—American church to transcend its own egotistic interests in the era of the “all 
about me” gospel, it requires a dedication to the clarion call of Jesus, “If any of you 
wants to be my follower, you must turn from your selfish ways, take up your cross, and 


follow me” (Mark 8:34). African—American church leadership must be willing to stand in 
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pulpits all across America preaching a gospel of education reform, equal access to 
resources, and hope to the community’s underclass children and their parents.”” 

There is a need for more youth programs that focus on providing alternatives to 
gang relationships and criminal behavior, but instead provides educational enrichment, 
social development and intentional mentoring. In today’s generation, many children do 
not know their own power. As adults we spend so much time convincing them of what 
they can be, trying to convince them that the circumstances in which they are born and 
live are simply a starting point, not an ending point. 

The writer having had experience working in this area since 1993 believes, that it 
is important to have more high quality, affordable, after-school services are required in 
high-risk neighborhoods to address the root issues that lead to youth violence, low 
academic performance, and truancy. Cooperation between churches is the second 
suggestion proposed by Dr. Richardson. 

Although, Dr. Richardson calls for a national plan of action among the African— 
American churches”, the writer believes that regional and local cooperation can be 
successful as well. This requires pastors and congregations to reach out to one another for 
a common goal. In an interview done by CNN entitled “Almighty Debt/Black in 
America,” Dr. DeForest “Buster” Soaries emphasized the role that should be played by 


the African America Church. He stated “churches should leverage their institutional 
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resources and the Pastors personal capacity to make it available for young people that 
have a desire to grow.” 

In this postmodern mindset to explain and to exercise our own reality of God or a 
scientific perspective of what is absolute truth; it is eternality versus carnality, the 
younger generation, students are losing hope in themselves, society, and the church. 
Because of this loss of confidence and hopelessness, this aids in the building of the 
twenty-first century school of hard knocks where; Waka Flocka Flame and Lil’ Wayne 
are the instructors and Jay—Z is the principal. Cultural history has been limited to Kanye 
West, Beyoncé and Tyra Banks to name a few. The textbook are XXL Magazine, Hip 
Hop News, Mixtapes, Rap Videos, unedifying music and dumbed down TV shows. The 
science labs have been modified virtually to Twitter, Facebook and Hot Girls with 
Tattoos.” 

The writer had a conversation with a fifteen—year—old student at Carver High 
School in Atlanta, Georgia who asked this question, “Why should I care about my 
education when I do not feel cared for by my school or teachers?” This is not just a 
question that is isolated in this writing context only; this is a question that is in the minds 
of many students. Having worked directly with youth and young adults, the writer 
believes that the reason kids lose their love and hope for school in simply due to them 


feeling that the school system does not love or care for them. 
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In a Howard University’s Journal of Negro Education study Dr. Brian Barrett, an 
education professor at the State University of New York College at Cortland, describes 
the influence the African-American church has in education. He concludes, the “religious 
socialization reinforces attitudes, outlooks, behaviors, and practices ... particularly 
through individuals’ commitment to and adoption of the goals and expectations of the 
group” that are conducive to “positive educational outcomes.” *° 

Hussain Al-Fadhli and Thomas Kersen, sociology professors at Jackson State 
University, report that “family and religious social capital are the most potent predictors 
for positive student college aspirations.” These scholars explain that “students who attend 
church and believe religion is important may be more likely to interact with more adults 
who can help them with their school work and even provide guidance about their futures 
goals and plans.” According to W. McKane, “The home is a primary educational agency, 
and it is there that the foundation of civilization behavior and general excellence are laid. 
The son who learns from his parents is already beginning to lose his rawness and to 
present a pleasing presents to the world.”®’ The idea of the possibility is not a fallacy. 
There are successful models that use organization that currently are invested in the local 
school system and community that partner with the local African—American church. 

In Montgomery, Alabama, The Montgomery S.T.E.P. Foundation, is an 
organization that was housed in the Dexter Avenue King Memorial Church in 


Montgomery, Alabama. Organized in 1986, the S.T.E.P. Foundation provides tutorial 
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programs. The Apostolic Church of God in Christ of Chicago, Illinois is a church that has 
a constant presence in local schools. With the presence of the church in the local school, 
parishioners are able to see and respond firsthand to the needs and opportunities for 
service through tutoring and mentoring in their local schools.”® The African—American 
church Project in Chicago, Illinois, is a partnership with the Chicago Board of Education 
to address the achievement gap. The goal is to create a system of parental support and 
community involvement in the education of Black Students, the development of a 
mentoring program and to engage in a community—wide and tutoring. 

The African—American church cannot abandon the charge to serve the students 
and schools in our communities when the climate of this era desires to re—enslave 
students in the bitter chains of ignorance. The mandate for African—American church is 
that it cannot fail our students, the vulnerable ones in the areas of education, mentoring 
and tutoring. This movement of the African-American church in the twenty-first century 
awakening should hinge on the hope for student change. It is imperative that the African— 
American church becomes aware of the actual needs (not perceived needs) of the 
community of education through collaborative partnership. If parishioners say they love 
the Lord and the Church, they cannot ignore the harvest that is plentiful in our nation’s 


educational realm.” 
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The church community cannot afford to sit and talk about what we want, and not 
want the same thing for our children. Faith Leaders must take an immediate, aggressive 
leadership role in identifying and implementing solutions to educational crisis that is 
facing today’s youth. This crisis requires commitment and we need to take action. In 
addressing the need within the African—American community surrounding education, 
Pastors must use their God ordained position to service, influence and advocate for 
change in schools and their communities in collaboration with government and 
businesses. The church cannot stand by waiting for others to take the lead. The Holy 
Spirit is calling clergy, laity, and members to more than just preaching and saying the 
word, which is not enough; but to be hand’s that serve. Hands that serve are holier than 


lips that pray. 


Theological Foundation 

From the beginning, it has been God’s desire for His children to have a 
relationship and an understanding of who God is. When we think about the word 
“creation” as a fundamental development from a spiritual framework, there are questions 
of why, what, when, and how? When did God create the universe? How did God create 
the world? All of these questions arise when we deal with the doctrine of creation. 

Genesis 1:1 says, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. The 
earth was without form, and void; and darkness was on the face of the deep. And the 
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Spirit of God was hovering over the face of the waters. The account of Creation is the 


logical starting point for Genesis, for it explains the beginning of the universe. 
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These verses have received much attention in connection with science; this is to 
be expected. But the passage is a theological article as well, for it lays a foundation for 
the rest of the Pentateuch.'”' In this first verse is a general introduction to the inspired 
volume, declaring the great and important truth that all things had a beginning; that 
nothing throughout the wide extent of nature existed from eternity, originated by chance, 
or from the skill of any inferior agent; but that the whole universe was produced by the 


creative power of God (Acts 17:24; Romans 11:36).!” 


As we look chronologically from 
Genesis 1, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth” (1:1)—light and land, 
sunshine and sea, forests and fish, and human beings. God made it all in six days.’ AS 
we follow the pattern through: 
¢ On the first day, God created light and separated it from darkness (1:3-5). 
¢ On the second day, God formed the sky-—the “expanse,” or “firmament” (1:6-8). 
¢ On the third day, God formed the dry land and all its vegetation (1:9-13). 
¢ On the fourth day, God filled the sky with sun, moon, and stars (1:14-19). 
¢ On the fifth day, God filled the waters with fish and sea creatures, and the sky 
with birds (1:20-23). 
¢ On the sixth day, God filled the land with mammals, reptiles, and, finally, with 
man (1:24-31). 
Among the crown of God’s creation was the creation of man. There is a “divine 


conference” among the members of the Godhead before man is created, something not 
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seen at any other step of the Creation. Some of the angels had already rebelled against 
God, and God certainly knew what man would do. Yet, in God’s love and grace molded 
the first man “in God’s image,” referring to man’s personality—mind, will, emotions, and 
freedom-rather than his physical appearance. ns 

In looking at creation and the beauty and splendor that lies within, what does 
creation reveal about God? From a human intellect, the creation reveals: 1) God’s 
wisdom and power (Job 28:23-27; Proverbs 3:19); 2) God’s glory (Psalm 19:1; 3) God’s 
power and Godhead (Romans 1:18-21); 4) God’s love for insignificant man (Psalm 8:3- 
9); and 5) God’s providential care (Isaiah 40:12). Our Lord, when on earth, saw the 
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gracious hand of the Father even in the flowers and fowl (Matthew 6:25).'~~ It is 


important to note that the relationship between God and creation is unique. God is 
distinct from creation. God is not a part of it, for God has made it and rules over it. This 


means that God is far above the creation; I sense that God is greater than the creation and 
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is independent of it.” The fact that creation is distinct from God always depends on 


God. 
The purpose for the creation of the universe was for Gods splendor to be revealed, 
for us as children to gain a deeper understanding through educational knowledge and 


understanding. Isaiah 43:7 says, “Everyone who is called by My name, whom I have 
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created for My glory; I have formed them, yes, I have made them. However, the 
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creation is not just limited to mankind, the entire creation is intended to show God’s 
glory. “The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament shows His handiwork. 
Day unto day utters speech, and night unto night reveals knowledge.” !°* God’s wisdom 
that is far above anything that mankind could even imagine. If the Triune God considered 
it good to get his hands dirty while shaping and forming us. In the same way, Christians 
must get our hands dirty. 

In Proverbs 4:1-9, Solomon says to his children, “Listen, children, to a father’s 
instruction, and be attentive, that you may gain insight; for I give you good precepts: do 
not forsake my teaching. When I was a son with my father, tender, and my mother’s 
favorite, he taught me, and said to me, ‘Let your heart hold fast my words; keep my 
commandments, and live. Get wisdom; get insight: do not forget, nor turn away from the 
words of my mouth. Do not forsake her, and she will keep you; love her, and she will 
guard you. The beginning of wisdom is this: Get wisdom, and whatever else you get, get 
insight. Prize her highly, and she will exalt you; she will honor you if you embrace her. 
She will place on your head a fair garland; she will bestow on you a beautiful crown.’”!” 

Here we have an invitation that Solomon gives to his children to come and receive 
instruction from him (verses | and 2): Listen, children, to a father’s instruction. That is, 
“Let my own children, in the first place, receive and give good heed to those instructions 
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which I set down for the use of others also. The children of those who are eminent for 


wisdom and public usefulness ought to improve in knowledge and grace in proportion to 


'08 Bs. 19:1-2 (NKJV). 
' Prov. 4:1-9 (NRSV). 


'!° Matthew Henry, Matthew Henry's Commentary on the Whole Bible: Complete and Unabridged 
in One Volume (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1996. LOGOS Bible Software). 
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the advantages they derive from their relation to such parents. Yet it may be observed, to 
save both the credit and the comfort of those parents whose children do not answer the 
hopes that arose from their education that Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, was far from 
being either one of the wisest or one of the best.''! 

Examine the church community in Acts 2, the Church was the community and the 
community was the church. The Christian community draws together in a common 
fellowship, teaching, praying, worshiping in the Temple and in homes, and sharing 
material resources. '!” 

In verse 42 the believers are said to have “devoted themselves” to four practices 
in their new life together. First was the teaching of the apostles. Just as Jesus had 


instructed the apostles, so they passed along that instruction to the new Christians. 


Tutoring, Testing and Mentoring 
The communities of believers need to come together and eliminate the hirable 
influences and the powerful grip of low educational achievement that is preventing our 
kids from obtaining that quality of education that is deserved. Young men and women 
need help to move from being gangsters and video vixens to graduates and valedictorians. 
There is a segment of the population that is being under—developed, there is 
talent and potential, but the access and the opportunity may be lacking. It is in our 


educational and communities best interests to nature the talent we have in our backyard. 


"1 Tid, 


'? The Teacher's Bible Commentary. F. H. Paschall & H. H. Hobbs, ed. (Nashville: Broadman and 
Holman Publishers. LOGOS Bible Software). 
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There has to be intentionality to teach, and educate the people in our churches that 
it is their obligation to lock themselves in the building we call church, but to make sure 
that the community is Church and that the Church is the Community. Today’s youth need 
Godly mentors and leaders to teach. A “mentor” is a trusted friend, counselor or teacher; 
usually a more experienced person. They provide advice and encouragement, and serve 
as an example. In Christian circles mentoring is also referred to by other names, such as 
discipling and one—on—one ministry. And sometimes it is not so clearly defined. Any 
relationship where two or more Christians intentionally “catch up” regularly to share their 
lives and pray together could be described as a mentoring relationship. 

The phrases used to describe mentoring might not appear in the Bible, but the 
concept is very much there. It was definitely a part of the life of the early church. 
Whatever form they take or title we give them, their common goal is to form 
relationships that offer Godly support and accountability. Mentoring has been a practiced 
art of developing and maintaining positive and helpful human relationships for hundreds 
of years, by nearly every culture, by varied individuals and groups, and in many different 
ways. It has survived the test of time and has been of enormous value to each mentee 
involved in a mentor program. It has proven to be effective with many different youth 
groups but has been extremely effective with youth in at—risk situations. 

Mentoring is a one—to—one caring, supportive relationship between a mentor and a 
protégé that is based on trust. The mentor is simply a wise and trusted friend with a 
commitment to provide guidance and support for the mentee to develop their fullest 
potential based on their vision for the future. Mentoring occurs in many different formats 


including the traditional one—to—one relationship, a one—to—one group relationship, and 
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recently a "telementoring" relationship having multiple relationships about different 
topics. 

A checklist, “Elements of Effective Practice”, was developed by The National 
Mentoring Partnership (1991) to guide program planners with the basic elements of a 
mentor program. This nuts—and—bolts checklist identifies ten major components that need 
to be present in successful mentor programs. '!? Mentorship is a means for discipleship. In 
2 Timothy 1:3-8, Paul talks to his mentee Timothy. Timothy’s relationship with Paul is 
one good Biblical example. Timothy was quite a bit younger than, and he travelled and 
worked with Paul, learning from him, before being left on his own to pastor a 
congregation—but even then Paul still wrote to him with advice and encouragement. You 
can sense the tenderness in Paul’s voice towards his area. But what is most obvious is 
Paul’s primary concern: Timothy’s faith. Paul encourages Timothy in the faith, and 
admonishes him to keep on going. He reminds Timothy of what matters most. He propels 
him to grow. I love that kind of discipleship. 

Mentorship is a gift that God gives. There is nothing quite like having someone 
come along side you and do life on life, helping you grow in your walk with the Lord. As 
Christian believers we are being mentored by the Holy Spirit of God through the Word of 
God to grow into the likeness of God? Now that is a precious gift that every Christian can 
claim. 

In keeping with Jesus’ teaching to them (chap. 1), this would have included such 
subjects as his resurrection, the Old Testament Scriptures, the Christian witness, and 
surely their own reminiscences of Jesus’ earthly ministry and teachings. The second 


'? Elements of effective practice. Washington, DC: National Mentoring Partnership. 2Miller, A. 
(2007). www.mentoring.org/downloads/mentoring_1222.pdf (accessed August 9, 2013). 
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activity to which they devoted themselves was “the fellowship.” The third element, “the 
breaking of bread,” would be further clarified. Joined with fellowship, it would likely 
carry the sense of sharing a meal. Lastly, the fourth and final element of their life 
together, another expression of their fellowship, was “the prayers.”!'“ 

The element of community as outlined in the Acts 2:42-47 is often time slanted 
when viewed from an outsider looking into the church. The example of consistency was 
set forth by this particular chapter shows the intentionality of meeting the needs of the 
community. The church of Acts really understood that its first responsibility was to 
community and using the power that God gives to transition the community into a place 
that is not only livable but a place where people have access to necessary resources. This 
is an example of a community where members of the local body live out the Gospel, 
through being the hands and feet, and build relationship with non-Christians and being 
committed to the needs of the community. When people love each other well and are 
doing community together, then there will be mission impact. 

Working with adolescents and young adults, the complexity of rebelling against 
learning and training can sometimes be very overwhelming and hard to digest. The 
biggest consequence, result, and effect of failing is in relationship with God and being 
disconnected from Him as a result of personal experience of alienation, estrangement, 
death, separation, and brokenness with God because of insecurities. The only way that we 
can be reconnected to God is by holding to the trust of God and keeping Jesus present in 
our heart and asking for help. Although we may be helpless (Romans 5:6), we are not 
hopeless (Romans 6:23). Jesus does not want to leave us in darkness of our minds, but we 


‘4 John B. Polhill, The New American Commentary (Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman 
Publishers, 1999. LOGOS Bible Software). 
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would never understand our situation, or recognize and appreciate God’s rescue, if we did 
not have someone to educate and explain it to us. The writer believes that God does not 
want us to be destroyed for lack of knowledge. '!” 

In his book The Education of Christ, Sir W. M. Ramsay states that “no education 
was ever so well adapted to train a thoughtful child in the appreciation of his own 
country, to render its past history living and real to him, to strengthen his patriotic 
feeling, to make every geographical name and scene full of meaning and historic truth, as 
the training which every child received. In the day of Christ, the pious Jews had no other 
knowledge, neither sought nor cared for any other—in fact, denounced it—than that of the 
law of God.”!"° 

Therefore, my friends, since we have confidence to enter the sanctuary by the 
blood of Jesus, by the new and living way that he opened for us through the curtain (that 
is, through his flesh), and since we have a great priest over the house of God, let us 
approach with a true heart in full assurance of faith, with our hearts sprinkled clean from 
an evil conscience and our bodies washed with pure water. Let us hold fast to the 
confession of our hope without wavering, for he who has promised is faithful. And let us 
consider how to provoke one another to love and good not neglecting to meet together, as 
is the habit of some, but encouraging one another, and all the more as you see the Day 


approaching. (Hebrews 10:19-25) 


"lS Hosea 4:6 (NRSV). 


''® William M. Ramsay, The Education of Christ (London, England: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1911), 61. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 

The hypothesis of this ministry project proposes that if African-American male 
students who reside in under—resourced communities were provided with tutoring, testing 
and mentoring, they would have greater results academically, and would become more 
successful member of the community. This hypothesis was based on to establish 
collaborative partnership between the African—American church and Carver High School, 
McNair High School, Washington High School and Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle 
School. To establish a mentoring relationships with at-risk youth that will encourage the 
development of leadership qualities in students, resulting in improved academic 
performance, behavior management, goal setting and achievement, cultural enrichment, 
and moral and social development. 

The purpose of this project is to establish collaborative relationships between 
various African American churches; as well as public schools in the Atlanta, Georgia area 
to address the academic problems of these African—American males through steps of 
tutoring, mentoring and testing. The participation of the specific churches and schools 
resulted from the personal discussions with the several schools and churches by the 
writer, who presented to them the plans, vision, and expected goals of the project, and 


invited their participation. In addition to mentoring, the collaborative relationship would 
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involve workshops to include meetings and discussions to address the most pressing 
spiritual, academic, social and cultural needs of the under—resourced students. The 
emphasis would focus on the use of tutoring, testing and mentoring to prepare and 
support the students to achieve the academic goals. Specific details relative to the 


involvement of the churches and schools are contained in the following chart: 
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Participating Roles Results 
Organizations 
1 Mt. Pleasant Identified and encouraged men in | The churches 
Baptist Church their churches to serve as identified a total of 


Cedar Grove 


mentors and tutors for the 
project. Engage men to serve as 


15—men who 
volunteered to 





United Methodist mentors/tutors. participate in the 
Church project. 

After training, the men, as 

volunteers would meet with the 

students at the respective schools, 

develop mentor/mentee 

relationships. The mentor would 

give the mentee the guidance, 

support, and assistance to obtain 

the necessary resources to help 

them academically. 
Carver High School; Based on known academic and A total of 20—African 

school records, school officials American male 
Martin Luther King, would identify students known to | students were 
Jr. Middle School; have academic problems, and identified and agreed 

who were willing to participate in | to participate ina 
Washington the project. series of workshops 
High School; whereby they would 

During the workshops/sessions, __| receive tutoring, 
McNair High principals, counselors and mentoring and 
School teachers from each school would | testing. 


participate and offer alternative 
programs that would enhance the 
academic performance of the 
students. 








Young Life, Inc. Atlanta, 


GA 





Provided mentor/tutor training 
for the men selected by the 
churches 











The methodology will be a qualitative research that will consist of an eight week 


lesson utilizing teaching as the main tool. The effectiveness of this project will be 


measured by a triangulation of a pre-test and a post-test, the participants, and 


questionnaires. The qualitative research approach has allowed the researcher to use 
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interactive and humanistic methods. The research was taken place in the setting of each 
participating church and school. Choosing the qualitative research enabled the researcher 
to galvanize a level of detail about individual Christian men and allowing true 


involvement and input of their experience.! 


Intervention 
Review of records and reports from the Georgia Department of Education for the 
2009-2010 school year, revealed alarming statistics of African—American male students 
from under—resourced communities who failed to meet the minimum academic 
requirements. According to Communities in Schools reported that over fifty percent of 
high school students who exhibit disciplinary problems in school and receive no 


A grade.” There are 372 students at Kennedy 


intervention, end up truant before the 1 
Middle School. Only twenty-nine percent of its sixth grade students met or exceeded state 
standards in Science, as indicated by the 2010 CRCT state standardized test scores. Only 
thirty-seven percent of its 8th graders met or exceeded state standards in Science.” 
Washington High School Educational Complex has 1321 students and houses four 
specialized schools that receive the graduates of Kennedy Middle School: The Senior 


Academy, Health Science & Nutrition, Early College, and Bank, Finance & Investment. 


While the state of Georgia’s average was ninety-one percent, only seventy—eight percent 


' John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2003), 181. 


> Communities In School, “Communities In School 2010 Annual Report,” 
http://www.communitiesinschools.org/media/uploads/attachments/Annual_Report_2010.pdf (accessed July 
30, 2012). 


* Georgia Department of Education, http://archives.doe.k12.ga.us/ayp2010/search.asp (accessed 
July 30, 2012). 
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of 11 graders at Washington High mastered the Science portion of the Georgia High 
School Graduation Test (GHSGT). McNair High School has 1321 students; approx. 
Seventy-seven percent of these students come from poor households. The school has not 
met state standards for the past three years and has been labeled a ‘Needs Improvement 
School’ currently in corrective action by the State of Georgia." 

Other information revealed these students resided in communities with prevalent 
risk factors (high unemployment, high poverty rates, high crime rates, and localized gang 
activity). These conditions were factors in high dropout rates, class referrals for 
disciplinary action, and school absences. Additionally, it was determined that based on 
financial priorities of the local schools system, these communities were not receiving 
adequate support and resources that would address their unacceptable academic 
achievements. These and other factors provided the basis for the project. 

The objective of the project, through a collaboration of the participating schools 
and churches, was to develop an organized plan in the use of tutoring, testing and 
mentoring that would provide the students with the skills for learning. It was the belief of 
the writer that the overall involvement of the church and educational system would give 
the students the resources and support they needed to meet school expectations, as well as 
providing the tools that will help them prepare for life. 

Although the collaboration would involve the participating schools and churches, 
the workshop sessions would take place at Young Life Inc, Atlanta, Georgia. Young Life, 
established in 1940 is a national organization focused on developing youth and impacting 
the lives of young people to be successful in the classroom, work place, and in life. The 
core of the organization’s success has been its ability to earn the right to be heard through 


4 Thid. 
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building solid and lasting relationships, and to have a positive influence and impact in the 
lives of teenagers. 

Young Life Metro Atlanta is an operative branch of Young Life, Inc, and has 
demonstrated its ability to provide measurable success in high-risk students of Middle 
and High Schools in metropolitan Atlanta. Approximately ninety-five percent of these 
students are African—American and Hispanic; fifty-seven percent come from single 
parent homes, and over seventy-seven percent of its students come from homes that 
receive public assistance due to poverty. Based on these factors, Young Life will provide 
mentor training for the church volunteers, serve as facilitators for project sessions, and 
provide advice and consultation as needed. 

The interactive workshop sessions, to include each school’s principal, counselors 
and teachers, will specifically focus on improving the academic performance of each 
participating students, which would include providing supplemental programs that 
address the risk factors affecting the academic performance of its students. During the 
sessions, Young Life will serve as a conduit of resources and support, collect, organize, 
process the data from the sessions, and provide the researcher with the educational 
outcomes. 

The curriculum—based programs focused on the five (5) Phase Curriculum track: 
Phase I: Self Discovery, Phase II: Life Vision, Phase III: Life Skills, Phase IV: Health 
Life Choices, Phase V: Positive Support, Phase VI: Leadership for Service. The mentors 
will model and incorporate: 

e Core Values: Honesty, Loyalty, Perseverance, Dependability, Dealing with 


Conflict, Bullying 
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e Academic Progress: An emphasis, understanding, and accountability toward 
academic goals with a focus on future achievement and goal setting 

e Spiritual Development: Guiding youth to live a life of faith and devotion with a 
focus on spiritual growth, maturity, convictions, and morality 

e Cultural Enrichment: Mentors will expose and encourage youth to appreciate and 
participate in a variety of cultural opportunities and events. 

Based on the collaborative relationship, the training and preparation received by 
the church volunteers, the project focused on the following objectives: 

e Provide the students with a basic foundation of instruction, modeling, and 
accountability in the following five areas: Leadership Development, Character 
Development, Social Skills, Educational Enrichment and Life Planning. 

e Create positive influence and relationships that foster students’ growth and 
development in personal life skills and academic progress/achievement. 

e Prepare students in high-risk communities for a life of economic and social 
SUCCESS. 

e Create an environment where every student experiences a continual deepening of 
his/her own sense of calling, giftedness and leadership skills. 

A total of eight two-hour workshop sessions were conducted during April 2012 
through August 2012; including fifteen volunteers from three African—American 
churches and twenty males from the participating schools. 

First session (Phase I): Started with orientation and completing a paper—generated 
pre—assessment. Orientation included explaining the purpose, their roles and 


expectations, and the ending goal. The students were given Faculty Recommendation and 
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Evaluation Forms to be completed by a teacher. Students completed a personal 
information fact sheet about themselves. 

Second session (Phase II): Self Discovery: This section is designed to navigate 
students by developing a life map to discover who they are personally, their identity, and 
their areas of giftedness. To allow them to explore themselves based on the secular 
principle but also on how God sees them; perfectly and wonderfully made in the image of 
God. 

Third session (Phase III): Life Vision: This will help them learn to assume 
responsibilities, to take charge, to think logically as it relates to short and long term goals. 

Fourth session (Phase IV): Life Skills: This component teaches young adults the 
core skills that will help them to lead successful, productive lives. The Life Skills 
includes (Self-Concept, Self-Esteem, Dealing with Conflict, Goal Setting, Effective 
Speaking, etc.) 

Fifth session (Phase V): Health Life Choices: This is set up for teenagers to feel a 
part of a group that can help them deal with issues in their lives surrounding the areas of 
drugs, sex, gangs, education, bulling, and conflict resolution. Also, during this time asset 
building and problem solving will be a part of this component. 

Sixth session (Phase VI): Positive Support: To have more of an understanding of 
the importance developing assets for their life. This will help students address topics 


surrounding accountability, venerability, and communication. 
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Seventh session (Phase VII): Leadership for Service: Help student to embrace the 
idea of how to be a leader through the posture of giving. This principle will help students 
focus on inspiration to motive, encourage and support.” 

In addition, the mentors will model and incorporate four essential determining 
factors: 

* Core Values: Honesty, Loyalty, Perseverance, Dependability, Dealing with 

Conflict, Bullying 

¢ Academic Progress: An emphasis, understanding, and accountability toward 
academic goals with a focus on future achievement and goal setting 

¢ Spiritual Development: Guiding youth to live a life of faith and devotion with a 
focus on spiritual growth, maturity, convictions, and morality 

* Cultural Enrichment: Mentors will expose and encourage youth to appreciate and 
participate in a variety of cultural opportunities and events. 

The objective of the project included the following: 1) the reduction in the 
student dropout rate, class referrals for disciplinary situation, school absences, increasing 
the academic performance, and creating and environment and resources that would 
support African American males to help them become productive men, fathers and 
community leaders; 2) increase Christian and community service social and cultural 
awareness of the plight of students in under—resourced, and the disparity of resources 


available to address the problem. 


> Amy E. Pearson and David D. Ritterbush, Life On Point Leadership Development Program, 
(Chattanogga, TN, 2012), 
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Research Design 

The objective of the project focused on the need to help African-American male 
students residing in under—resourced communities increase their academic performance. 
It was the belief of the writer that this could be achieved through proper tutoring, 
mentoring and testing, which would accomplish student enrichment in other areas. This 
would be accomplished through implementation of a curriculum design that addresses 
areas of social, cultural and educational in structure. The resources will serve students to 
encourage good decision—making, help their peers develop and strengthen their 
leadership skills, and reinforce their sense of value and self—worth. The mentor would 
commit to mentoring these youth from sixth grade through high school graduation. 

The mentor will commit to the following: two face—to—face meetings a month, at 
least one spiritual engagement with mentees each month (church or other), with a total of 
four personal encounters a month. Mentors will guide mentees in their spiritual, social, 
cultural, and educational development, while implementing a specific curriculum through 
each phase of their growth and development to ensure youth are being spiritually 
nurtured and guided through an understanding and practice of the core values, life skills, 
and creative/critical thinking and life application that will build a solid foundation for 
their future. 

Creative and Critical thinking are key components of this curriculum. Students 
will be taught to analyze social and cultural influences on attitudes, values and behavior; 
question inequality, injustice, prejudice and stigma; explore and evaluate social roles, 
rights and responsibilities; and to evaluate risks. These life skills are introduced in a fun, 


environment where the students meet with friends, laugh together, have fun and hear 
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speakers focusing on issues facing teenagers and to develop holistically as the next 
generation leadership. 

Youth leadership is defined as 1) ‘The ability to guide or direct others on a 
course of action, influence the opinion and behavior of other people, and show the 
way by going in advance’ and 2) ‘the ability to analyze one's own strengths and 
weaknesses, set personal and vocational goals, and have the self-esteem to carry 
them out.’ It includes the ability to identify community resources and use them, 
not only to live independently, but also to establish support networks to 
participate in community life and to affect positive social change.° 
Students would be challenged to cultivate the ability to evaluate information and 

advice to make informed decisions, assess advantages and disadvantages of different 
options; change decisions to adapt to new situations, and plan for the future. They would 
be taught to analyze social and cultural influences on attitudes, values and behavior; 
question inequality, injustice, prejudice and stigma; explore and evaluate social roles, 
rights and responsibilities; and to evaluate risks. These life skills are introduced in a fun, 
environment where the students meet with friends, laugh together, have fun and hear 


speakers focusing on issues facing teenagers and to develop holistically as the next 


generation leadership. 


Measurement 
The data collected relative to this project was organized through the method of 
triangulation. Based on the information obtained from school records and officials, 
student assessments were administered to pinpoint the specific needs of each student. The 
assessment was the basis for the development of a personalized performance plan to meet 
the individual needs. The student was partnered with a male mentor from one of the 


° Martin Agran and Michael L. Wehmeyer. “Teaching Problem Solving to Students With Mental 
Retardation” Washington, D.C.: American Association on Mental Retardation, 1999). 
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participating churches, who provided tutoring and mentoring in response to the individual 
needs. Academically, the mentor addressed the core areas of Social Studies, Science and 
Mathematics. The partnering churches were responsible for administering academic 
tutoring and skills—building programs for each student. In the specific area of academic 
need, the program addressed the core academic areas of Social Studies, Science and 
Mathematics. 

To properly track the effectiveness of the program, pre-test and post-test 
assessments were administered to the students. This allowed the individual mentors to 
gather basic information such as the participant’s name, address, phone number, grade 
level, activities, goals and interests. Also, it served as a tool to measure and to evaluate 
the teenager’s growth and development changes in a particular program area. The goals 
were evaluated by using spiritual, practical and evidence based approaches to gaining and 
maintaining the participation of disadvantaged and under—resourced youth. 

Mentors were interviewed and held accountable for working through curriculum 
components with mentees and maintaining the specified four touches/contacts with 
mentees each month; as well as the growth and depth of the relationship as demonstrated 


through receptivity of mentees and increase of camaraderie. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The hypothesis of this project proposed that collaboration between churches and 
schools in providing tutoring, mentoring and testing to students in under—resourced 
communities would help the students succeed academically, as well as prepare them to be 
responsible and productive citizens in the community. The project was in collaboration 
with various African—American churches and public schools in the Atlanta, Georgia area. 
Assistance and support of the project was provided by Young Life, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 

The concept of the project evolved during the writer’s affiliation with Young Life, 
Inc., and its role in building relationships with teenage residents of socially and 
economically disadvantaged communities. Those relationships resulted in positive effects 
on the teenagers academically and in other areas of life. During his affiliation, the writer 
became aware of the alarming State of Georgia academic reports pertaining to teenagers, 
specifically African—American teenage males residing in under—resourced communities 
in Atlanta. As the writer considered risk factors of these communities, i.e. high 
unemployment, high poverty rates, high crime rates, and localized gang activity, he 
decided to pursue this ministry project. 

Based on his awareness of Young Life, the writer felt the teenagers could be 
influenced in positive ways if they were provided with mentoring, tutoring and testing. In 


his opinion, a collaborative relationship between African—American Churches and 
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schools could provide the resource volunteers to accomplish this goal. The greatest 
challenge faced by the writer was the lack of interest by some churches to participate in 
the project; however the writer gained the support of two African—American churches 
and four public schools. 

The support and resources from the willing participants would include training of 
the church volunteers to serve as mentors and tutors, who would partner with teenage 
African—American males. These trained volunteers would meet and work meeting with 
the young men to develop meaningful relationships of trust, and working with them to 
resolve academic and/or personal concerns. The school volunteers would identify at-risk 
students, promote the ministry project, and gain their participation. A key component of 
the collaboration between the churches and the schools would be volunteers from Young 
Life, Inc. Young Life was asked to participate as a neutral party to serve in various roles, 
including advisor, facilitator, data collection, and to serve as a bridge between the 
educational institution and the faith-based community. Most importantly, Young Life 
would provide its facilities and resources to accommodate the project workshops and 
sessions, with the following objectives: 

e Reduce: Dropout, Referrals, and School Absenteeism. 
e Increase: Christian and Community Service, and Grade Point Averages. 
e Create: Strong Men, Fathers and Community Leaders. 


e Maintain: Similar Ministry Models in Atlanta. 
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Implementation 

There were two components in the implementation of the project. The first was 
the interaction meetings between the mentors (church volunteers) and the student 
participants (mentees) that included: two face—to—face meetings a month, at least one 
spiritual engagement with mentees each month (church or other), for a total of four 
personal encounters a month. Mentors would guide mentees in their spiritual, social, 
cultural, and educational development. While implementing a specific curriculum 
through each phase of their growth and development to ensure youth are being spiritually 
nurtured and guided through an understanding and practice of the core values, life skills, 
and creative/critical thinking and life application that will build a solid foundation for 
their future. 

Creative and Critical thinking were key components of this curriculum. Students 
were taught to analyze social and cultural influences on attitudes, values and behavior; 
question inequality, injustice, prejudice and stigma; explore and evaluate social roles, 
rights and responsibilities; and to evaluate risks. These life skills were introduced in a fun 
environment where the students met with friends, laughed together, had fun and heard 
speakers focusing on issues facing teenagers that helped them develop holistically as the 
next generation leadership. 

Youth leadership is defined as 1) ‘The ability to guide or direct others on a 
course of action, influence the opinion and behavior of other people, and show the 
way by going in advance’ and 2) ‘the ability to analyze one's own strengths and 
weaknesses, set personal and vocational goals, and have the self-esteem to carry 
them out.’ It includes the ability to identify community resources and use them, 


not only to live independently, but also to establish support networks to 
participate in community life and to affect positive social change.’ 


' Martin Agran and Michael L. Wehmeyer. Teaching Problem Solving to Students With Mental 
Retardation Washington, D.C.: American Association on Mental Retardation, 1999), 10. 
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For this project, it was decided to select mentors who older; mature with a 
commitment to family; stable employment/vocation; follow a distinct life purpose; and 
spiritually committed. Specifically, the program would choose mentors who are not 
climbing the corporate ladder, but instead are individuals who have longevity and 
stability in the community. The role of the mentors was to establish long-term 
relationships with the mentee. The mentor would to mentoring these youth from the start 
of the program through high school graduation. 

The Project Objectives were to address the following: 

e Provide students a basic foundation of instruction, modeling, and 
accountability in the following five areas: Leadership Development, 
Character Development, Social Skills, Educational Enrichment and Life 
Planning. 

e Create positive influence and relationships that foster students’ growth and 
development in personal life skills and academic progress/achievement. 

e Prepare students in high-risk communities for a life of economic and 
social success. 

e Create an environment where every student experiences a continual 
deepening of his/her own sense of calling, giftedness and leadership skills. 

e Mentors guide mentees and cultivate their ability to evaluate information 
and advice to make informed decisions, assess advantages and 
disadvantages of different options, change decisions to adapt to new 


situations and plan for the future. 
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Identifying potential students to participant in the project was done by school 
officials who provided the recommendation to the researcher. The researcher contacted 
the parents who were informed that their child had been selected to participate in the 
project. The parents were advised that the program was presented as an opportunity to 
work with “Emerging Leaders” of tomorrow. After approval from the parents, students 
met with a counselor and the researcher for a brief orientation of the program. 

A total of eight workshop sessions were conducted during the period May 2011 
through December 2012, and included fifteen students from the participating schools, 
Carver High School, Washington High School, McNair High School and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Middle School. 

The first session (Phase I) consisted of the orientation, the completion of a paper— 
generated pre—assessment; explaining the purpose of the project; clarifying individual 
roles and expectations; and the expected goal. Students were given Faculty 
Recommendation and Evaluation Forms, and a student personal information fact sheet 
(Appendix B). They were asked to complete a pre-test questionnaire, which is a “paper 
and pencil instrument designed to collect particular bits of information from participants 
within ministry settings.”” The questionnaires were used to develop a sample measure 
and a critical understanding of how the participating students view their lifestyle and 
behavioral factors in regard to their educational, social and spiritual level. This tool was 
designed to find the need and to find out if the students felt their need were being met. 

The following graphs represent the Pre and Post—Test results of the students that 
participated in the project design. The data gathered was taken for fifteen African— 


* William R. Myers, Research in Ministry: A Primer of the Doctor of Ministry Program (Chicago, 
IL: Exploration Press, 1993), 61. 
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American male teenagers; between the ages of eleven through sixteen. One was twelve 
years old, five were eleven years old, seven were fourteen years and two were fifteen 
years old. The schools involved included two high schools in Atlanta, one high school in 
DeKalb County, and one middle school in Atlanta. The graphs measured the following 
areas: Discipline, Grade Point Averages, Adult Support, Spiritual Development and 


Community Involvement. 
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Table 1. 


Behavior Change: 100% of school administrators from the three participating 
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schools saw positive behavior change with the target students that were involved 


in the Life Coaches Mentoring Program and 93% did not have any discipline 


referrals throughout the program. 
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Table 2. 
Change in student Grade Point Average: Provides increase in students GPA that 


were affected as a result of the Mentoring Program. 
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Pre—Test Questionaire 
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Post—Test Questionnaire 
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Pre—Test 





Q8. I serve in the community one hour or more 
each week. 
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Post—Test 
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Table 3. 
Community Service Involvement: Emphasis the understanding, and accountability 


toward community service and outreach. 
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Pre—Test 
Q12. I spend one hour or more each week in 
religious services or participating in spiritual 
activities. 
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Post—Test 
Q12. I spend one hour or more each week in 
religious services or participating in spiritual 
activities. 
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Table 4. 


Spiritual Development: Shows reasonable growth in the area of faith, devotion 


with a spiritual focus and maturity. 
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First session (Phase I): Started with orientation and completing a paper—generated 
pre—assessment. Orientation included explaining the purpose, their roles and 
expectations, and the ending goal. The students were given Faculty Recommendation and 
Evaluation Forms to be completed by a teacher. Students completed a personal 
information fact sheet about themselves. 

Second session (Phase II): Self Discovery: This section was designed to help 
students navigate by developing a life map to discover who they are personally, their 
identity, and their areas of giftedness. To allow them to explore themselves based on the 
secular principle but also on how God sees them; perfectly and wonderfully made in the 
image of God. 

Third session (Phase II): Life Vision: This session helped them to assume 
responsibilities, to take charge, to think logically as it relates to short and long term goals. 

Fourth session (Phase IV): Life Skills: This component taught young adults the 
core skills that will help them to lead successful, productive lives. The Life Skills include 
(Self-Concept, Self-Esteem, Dealing with Conflict, Goal Setting, Effective Speaking, 
etc.) 

Fifth session (Phase V): Health Life Choices: This session was designed to set up 
for teenagers to feel a part of a group that can help them deal with issues in their lives 
surrounding the areas of drugs, sex, gangs, education, bullying, and conflict resolution. 
Also, during this time asset building and problem solving will be a part of this 


component. 
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Sixth session (Phase VI): Positive Support: To better understand the importance 
developing assets for their life. The purpose was to help students address topics 
surrounding accountability, venerability, and communication. 

Seventh session (Phase VII): Leadership for Service: Help student to embrace the 
idea of how to be a leader through the posture of giving. This principle helped students to 
focus on inspiration to motivate, encourage and support.” 

The objective of this collaborative effort focused primarily on reducing the 
dropout rate, class referrals for disciplinary situations, and school absences. However, it 
was Clear that an active presence of this or a similar project is needed in support of the 
faith-based community and would especially benefit the participating schools with 
tangible needs surrounding and/or in close proximity of the African—American Church. 
The collaborative relationship, and the cooperation provided by the other agencies, 
served to “bridge the gap” between the participating middle and high schools and the 
African—American church. As a result of intentionality through collaborative partnership 
and the avenue of educational enrichment from the African—American Church, the result 
is that the students experienced effective educational, cultural and social change. Despite 
the Supreme Court's clear rules against school sponsorship of religious activity and 
endorsement of religion, the religious right and others opposed to the separation of 


church and state have repeatedly attempted to inject sectarianism into the schools. 


* Amy E. Pearson and David D. Ritterbush, Life On Point Leadership Development Program, 
(Chattanogga, TN, Liveonpoint, 2012), 4. 
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Conclusion 

The response of participants from the two African—American churches and the 
four public schools was a reflection of the concern for the total welfare of youth, 
specifically the African-American teenage males. In addition to the collaboration 
between participating churches and schools, the writer requested and gained that 
assistance of Young Life, Inc. to provide the tutoring and mentoring that would prepare 
the church leaders to meet with the student participants. Due to scheduling issues with the 
students, various adjustments were necessary to accommodate the needs of the students. 
Also, the requirement for the fingerprinting of all school participants was met with some 
opposition, causing some delay as all concerns were resolved. 

This collaborative relationship between participating churches and schools 
provided significant positive results in the following areas: 1) reduction of dropouts, 
disciplinary referral, and school absenteeism; 2) increases in Christian and Community 
Service and Grade Point Averages; and 3) a foundation for the creation of strong men, 
fathers and community leaders. 

Overall, there was noticeable growth and depth of the collaborative relationship as 
demonstrated through the receptivity of mentees and a growth of camaraderie. The 
students continue to be involved with the schools by staying in contact with the 
administration. The school administrations have asked the church to address additional 
opportunities to serve students in their communities. There is a plan to continue the focus 
on demonstrating success to ensure the program will be able to recruit new mentors in the 


upcoming years. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Reflections 

The purpose of this project was to develop a collaborative relationship between 
African—American Churches and various public schools to employ the tools of tutoring, 
mentoring and testing to achieve positive educational outcomes for African—American 
male students in under—resourced communities. The project was designed to develop a 
framework that will assist in using the current church resources available to train 
participants from African—American church to increase the educational and social 
developmental needs of male teenagers in under—resourced communities. The 
implementation of such a collaborative partnership would allow the African—American 
churches and the school system to unite in making strides in “bridging the gap” that 
limits or prohibits the academic achievement among youth who reside in under— 
resourced communities. 

The personal journey of the researcher was the major factor in the decision to 
develop the collaborative relationship between the African—American Church and 
another institution. Historically, the African—American church has been the foundation 
within the community and addresses how the church can assist with the growing problem 
in America’s schools through closing the Educational Achievement Gap in the school 


system. As we gather a view from an historical vantage point, the foundation of education 
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prowess from the desire of educational enrichment and the involvement of the African— 


American church was the hallmark and bedrock of the community. 


Summary 

The need for this project derived from the writer’s direct and daily knowledge of 
the lack of academic growth in teenage African—American males. In addition, the risk 
factors documented by statistics of local and national crime, poverty, household and 
academic achievement data, and local schools, showed there was a need for additional 
supportive services for these youth. The academic performance of identified schools, as 
reflected in Georgia’s CRCT (Criterion-Referenced Competency Tests) and AYP 
(Adequate Yearly Progress) status further demonstrated the need for additional academic 
enrichment programs, mentoring and tutoring. It was the belief of the writer that this 
dilemma could be addressed through educational support in the areas of mentoring, 
tutoring and testing of the students. 

Based on the desire to develop leadership qualities, academic support and 
accountability in students that would lead to better academic performance and behavior 
management, the writer saw an opportunity to engage his relationships with the African— 
American Church and the schools. This strategy acknowledges the need for both 
academic and personal enrichment activities that would challenge and motivate students 
for lifelong success. 

From the writer’s experience in working in outreach youth ministry, there was a 
systemic need for this effort. He noted that approximately one-third of the students at the 


identified at Carver, Washington, and McNair high schools and Martin Luther King, Jr., 
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middle school lacked youth—focused academic, social/moral, and vocational/career 
development programs. The writer saw that there was a catastrophic need to address 
under—resourced youth with the tools needed to have academic and social success for 
teenagers between the ages of 11 and 19; grades 6 through 12 to give hope, and purpose 
and to capture the attention of the inner city and at-risk teenagers of Atlanta. In addition, 
the writer viewed this undertaking as an opportunity to gain active participation of the 
African American church in the community. 

Although there was a harvest for educational opportunity, there was a lack of 
laborers. Due to the shortage of funding and human resources needed by the school 
system, the end result proved that the churches would miss opportunities to be successful 
academically. After many years of frustration, and sensing the church was failing in this 
area of ministry; the writer realized the lack of involvement was not based on ‘not 
wanting to be involved,’ but rather not knowing how, the training and knowledge to be 
involved. These factors, in the writer’s belief, were causing the church to be caught up in 
an inward focus, being religious, and not living out the teachings of Christ. It is that 
passion to unite the church with education that led to this response to this need, which 
included “one—on—one” mentoring, and a series of workshops. 

Implementation was designed to assist young African—American males to have 
academic success in school. This was done by identifying specific African—American 
churches in the community and developing a collaborative partnership that would foster a 
relationship between the Carver High School, Washington High School, McNair High 
School and Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle School. This partnership involved the 


churches partnering with schools that promoted positive changes in the academic records 
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of the youth. The motif leveraged the wealth of resources that existed in the faith-based 
community and the training of men from the African—American churches who assisted 
with the opportunity in bridging the gap between education and social development. 

The writer pursued this project by contacting pastors of various churches, who 
were briefed on the visions of the project, which could be endorsed as an “Outreach 
Program” of the church and that would be owned by that Men’s Ministry. Further, based 
on the writer’s knowledge of the success of a similar program by Young Life Inc, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Young Life provided assistance that was instrumental in training 
church participants as mentors, and the task of collecting data. 

Although there was a desire for mentoring and outreach, historically in the view 
of the writer there has never been a systematic approach or training that would ensure 
longevity. The African—American church has always provided the moral and ethical 
leadership for the African—American community. It helped to define the community that 
made members and non—members feel a sense of support, fellowship and belonging to 
the congregation. The reality behind this project was to engage the specific churches in 
the lives of the community in education. To ensure the quality and success, the writer 
concluded that they have not had the necessary training to take on an endeavor of such 
magnitude. 

Mentors guided mentees in their spiritual, social, cultural, and educational 
development, while implementing a specific curriculum through each phase of their 
growth and development to ensure youth were being spiritually nurtured and guided 
through an understanding and practice of core values, life skills, and creative/critical 


thinking and life application that build a solid foundation for their future. The result of 
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the program was, the students were partnered with caring African American men who 
were trained to do effective mentoring. That built upon a foundation that incorporated, 
accountability, academic progress, tutoring, spiritual development and cultural. Student 
participants improved their academic standing and relationships, were involved in many 
fewer disciplinary situations, and engaged in leadership roles. The two participating 
churches forged ties with the schools that keep the lines of communication open with the 
schools on behalf of the students. 

For the mentor/mentee it created a positive influence and relationship that 
fostered students' growth and development in personal life skills and academic 
progress/achievement. It also created an environment where every student experiences a 
continual deepening of his own sense of calling, giftedness and leadership skills. Lastly, 
the Mentors helped guide mentees and cultivated their ability to evaluate information and 
advice to make informed decisions, assess advantages and disadvantages of different 


options, change decisions to adapt to new situations, and plan for the future. 


Conclusion 
This writer gained a better understanding of the relationship puzzle between 
African—American churches and local schools. The missing piece of the puzzle is not 
willingness or inability to collaborate; it is rather that collaboration is necessary between 
the two. As a result of the churches’ collaboration through intentionality, the participating 
Men’s Ministries sought to solve a social ill especially that of serving African American 


males. Dr. J. Deotis Roberts in his book Roots of a Black Future Family and Church, 
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states, “The African—American church is obligated to minister to black families”.' There 
are two aspects of ministry, the priestly and prophetic, which in no way denies its holistic 
character. 

The priestly ministry of African-American churches and the prophetic ministry 
involves its social justice and socially transforming aspect.” The realization is if churches 
would look beyond what seems comfortable and develop models that meet the need of 
those who are under—resourced and disenfranchised; it would transform the church, how 
the church is viewed within the community and how it effectively serves the community 
to bridge the educational gap within the educational system. 

After the initial training, the mentors gave them a clear sense of the formation of 
the program. The sessions provided students with a basic foundation of instruction, 
modeling, and accountability in the following five areas: Leadership Development, 
Character Development, Social Skills, Educational Enrichment and Life Planning. In 
addition, it created positive influence and relationships that fostered students’ growth and 
development in personal life skills and academic progress/achievement. 

With the support and the follow through of the mentor, students were given the 
necessary tools for success. The atmosphere that was created in each session provided an 
environment where every student experienced a continual deepening of his own sense of 
calling, giftedness and leadership skills. The mentors guided the mentees and cultivated 


their ability to evaluate information and advice to make informed decisions, assess 


' J. Deotis Roberts, The Roots of A Black Future Family and Church (Philadelphia, PA: The 
Westminister Press, 1980), 110. 
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advantages and disadvantages of different options, change decisions to adapt to new 
situations, and plan for the future. 

From the project design, the writer has concluded that the collaboration between 
the participating schools and the identified churches proved to be a success. The 
collaboration was evaluated after eight weeks of the implementation of the program. The 
involvement of the men of the identified churches continued after the follow up of the 
two months field experience. Both churches continue to be actively involved, mentors 
continued to be held accountable for working through curriculum components with 
mentees and maintaining the specified four touches/contacts with mentees each month. 

In addition, the growth and depth of the relationship was demonstrated through 
receptivity of mentees as well as increase of camaraderie. They remained involved with 
the schools by staying in contact with the administration; and the school administration 
has used the resources of the church to address additional opportunities to serve students 
in their back yard. There is a plan to continue the focus on demonstrating success to 
ensure the program will be able to recruit new mentors in the upcoming years. 

Through this project, the writer was enlighten in two areas; there are individual 
churches that have a desire to make an impact in the lives of youth but are limited in the 
particle area of training and application. Secondly, there are African—American churches 
that are not aware of how they can actually leverage their resources to address the 
educational and social development of their communities. The writer was encouraged at 
the prospect of continuing to build a partnership between the educational system and the 
African—American churches in addressing the needs in our urban community through our 


Life Coaches Mentoring Program. 
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Although through this project, the writer had a few setbacks, the perseverance in 
making sure that the two vital pillars in the community had an effective collaborative 
partnership opportunity to reaching and impacting the lives of teenagers in Atlanta was 
motivating. The writer, an African—American Christian male who has faced many 
obstacles in society, understands the social and educational ills that face young African— 
American males. Thus, it is a humbling experience to train, empower and equip the 
public educational school system and the African—American churches to co-exist. 
Assisting young African males to have educational success and to provide them with 
mentors who are committed to a life—on—life journey to assist in their social, spiritual and 
personal development was a personal goal. As a result, this project works and could be 


used at schools and churches all over the country. 
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Life Coaches Mentoring Program 


____ Pre-Test ____ Post-Test 
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NAME: AGE: GRADE: 
Yes | No I 
Don’t 
Know 





I receive high levels of love and support from family members. 





Ican go to my parent(s) or guardian(s) for advice and support and have frequent, 
in-depth conversations with them. 





I know some nonparent adults (Mentor) I can go to for advice and support. 





My school provides a caring, encouraging environment. 





My parent(s) or guardian(s) help me succeed in school. 





I feel valued by adults in my community. 





Iam given useful roles in my community. 





I serve in the community one hour or more each week. 





I feel safe at home, at school, and in the neighborhood. 





My family sets standards for appropriate conduct and monitors my whereabouts. 





My parent(s)/guardian(s) and teachers encourage me to do well. 





I spend three hours or more each week in school or community sports, clubs, or 
organizations. 





I spend one hour or more each week in religious services or participating in 
spiritual activities. 





I am actively engaged in learning. 





I do an hour or more of homework each school day. 





I care about my school. 





I believe it is really important to help other people. 





I can stand up for what I believe. 





I tell the truth even when it’s not easy. 





I can accept and take personal responsibility. 





Iam good at planning ahead and making decisions. 





Iam good at making and keeping friends. 





I know and am comfortable with people of different cultural/racial/ethnic 
backgrounds. 





I can resist negative peer pressure and dangerous situations. 





I try to resolve conflict nonviolently. 





I believe I have control over many things that happen to me. 





I feel good about myself and I believe my life has a purpose. 





Do you feel valued? 





Ihave written goals for my life and take responsibility for my future. 





Where do you feel you need help: 





Positive Support (Mentorship) 





Job Program 





Community Service 








Education Support (Tutoring, Homework) 
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Facility Student Evaluation Form 


Section A 


School Name: 





Student Information 


Students Name: 


Age: 





Gender: Male__ Female__ 


Parent/Guardian Name: 





Grade: 6m 7 g® og! ig 





Student Advisors: 


1 ph 





Email Address: 


Contact Number: _ 





Section B 


Top 5 concerns facing student in school. Please rate in order of importance. 














De AN 





Section C 


Please rate the students progress using the Likert Scale (1=Very Poor, 5=Excellent) 





Academic Progress 


General Behavior 


Personal Respect 





Week 1 





Week 2 





Week 3 





Week 4 





Week 5 





Week 6 





Week 7 














Week 8 








Addition Comments: 
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Life Coaches Partner Agreement 
Between 


and Young Life Metro Atlanta "Life Coaches" Mentoring Program. 





Name of Church 


Church shall participate in the following ways: 





1. To embrace the mission of Young Life: “To introduce adolescents to Christ and to help them grow 
in their faith” and the core values of the Life Coaches Program: 


e Spiritual Development: Guiding youth to live a life of faith and devotion with a focus on 
spiritual growth, maturity, convictions, and morality 


e Academic Progress: An emphasis, understanding, and accountability toward academic goals 
with a focus on future achievement and goal setting 


e §=Cultural Enrichment: Mentors will expose and encourage youth to appreciate and participate 
in a variety of cultural opportunities and events. 


2. Adhere to the Faith and Conduct Policy outlined by Young Life. 
3. Support Young Life "Life Coaches" as their Outreach Ministry. 
4. To provide quality men to do life on life with targeted male students. 


5. Provide a meeting facility for monthly meetings with Life Coaches and Mentee's, and an 
opportunity for the participant to be involved with your youth ministry. 


6. Be intentional to assist students through the Life Coaches Mentoring Program to Encourage, 
Train, Develop and Equip capable and committed young leaders to be local and global thinkers 
and become agents of change in their family, school and community. 


7. Committed to being a resource by helping young people develop the skills, assets, and attitudes to 
reach their full God-given potential. 


In turn, Young Life "Life Coaches" will support its Church Partners in the following ways: 


- Provide: 
e Training and support for ALL Life Coaches 
e Materials for seminar for student/mentor workshops 
e Opportunities for Winter and Summer Camping 


- Young Life will pay for background check for ALL Coaches. 





Pastor/Church Representative Date 





Young Life Director Date 
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Life Group Student Contract 
I agree to be respectful of all adult authority. 
I agree to attend all meetings and activities unless a teacher has requested that I 
remain in the classroom, or I am absent from school. 
I agree not to participate in any activity that may lead up to or include a fight. 
I agree to respect the options of other and will respect the rights if those who think 
differently. 
If [have a disagreement with one of my group member, I will go him respectfully. 
I agree to treat all members of the opposite sex with respect and dignity. 
I can quit the Life Group at anytime; however, I will tell the group during a group 
session that I have decided to quit. 
I agree to not share any personal information of those involved in my group with 
other peers. (What’s said in the room, stays in the room) 


I agree to be an individual that strives towards honesty, perseverance and integrity. 


I agree to the above policies: 





Student's Name 





Student's Signature 





Life Coach’s Signature 
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October 9, 2012 
Dear Parent/Guardian 


Your student has shown an interest in participate in an after-school faith based 
program offered by Young Life. Young Life is a non—denominational Christian 
organization that brings hope, purpose and support into the lives of adolescents; with an 
approach that is respectful of who kids are and hopeful about who they can be. Young 
Life will be meeting on Wednesday’s for a bi-weekly event called “Club” in 
collaboration with the Atlanta After School All-Stars. Students that are involved with 
Young Life will be participating in groups and individual activities, and at the end of 
each Club, a Young Life staff will share a simple message about God's love for them. 


All students that participate will be respected regardless of their faith affiliations 
or belief. Keeping in lines with the “Separation of Church and State” this program again 
will be offered after school only and by approval of their legal parent/guardian. If you 
have any further questions, please feel free to contact me directly at 770-375-8542. 
Thank you for your consideration! 


PLAESE RETURN THIS ENTIRE SIGNED PERMISSION FORM TO YOUR 
ATLANTA AFTER SCHOOL ALL-STARS TEACHER. 


Richard Bumpers 
Metro Director 
Young Life Metro Atlanta 


As the parent/legal guardian, I give permission for my student to be involved and 
participate with the Young Life after-school program on Wednesday’s. 





Parent/legal guardian signature Date 





Students Name Grade 
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Life Coaches Parent/Legal Guardian Covenant 


I as the parent/legal guardian of 
(Parent/Guardian’s Name) 





enter into covenant with the Young Life organization for 





(Students Name) 


the life coach program on this of , of . Ido hereby agree and 
Day Month Year 





understand the following requirements for me and my son as contained in this document. 
I will: 


e Be active in the approval process of the life coach assigned to my son. 

e Acknowledge that Young Life and the life coach ministry is a Christian organization that 
includes a spiritual component of encouragement and discipleship. 

e = Work with the life coach to schedule activities in advance. 

e Agree to be present or make arrangements for another adult to be present, when the child is 
picked up and returned by the life coach. 

e Give permission for the life coach to obtain medical treatment for my son in case of an 
emergency. 

e Initiate conversation with my son about the life coach experience and report any concerns to 
the Director. 

e Foster the life coach relationship by committing to providing a nurturing and stable home 
environment. 


e Participate in those activities designated for parent involvement. 


I also understand that my son’s life coach is committing to, at minimum, one year of being my 
son’s life coach. He will help provide, to the best of his ability, the necessary training and model the life 
for my son to grow up and be the man that God wants him to be. With my most earnest endeavor, I commit 
to assisting the life coach in training my son to be the man that God wants him to be. 





Parent/legal guardian signature Date 





Program Director signature Date 
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Module One 
The “A” Word (Anger) 
Scripture Focus: 


e Ephesians 4:26 
e Proverbs 29:11 


Key Points: 


e How do you respond when you are angry? 
e Do you struggle to control your anger? 
e What are some things that happen to you when you get angry? 


Key Thought: 


e Everyone gets angry... but for some people it is a real problem and can end up 
with people being hurt physically, mentally, and/or emotionally. In the world we 
live in it is filled with violence, both physical and verbal which can ultimately 
have a damaging effect on those around you. The important thing that we have to 
realize is the power we have to control and manage that anger. 


Think About It: 


e People get hurt when we speak out in anger to them. Why? 
e Anger can often be used to get people to do things we want them to do. 
e What are some healthy ways to handle anger? 


Tools To Help You Deal With Anger: 


e Never speak out of anger. 

e Do not jump to conclusion 

e Walk away 

e Take time before you respond 
Closing Thought: 


Do not say things to out of anger, but choose your word carefully and keep them 
under control. This will help you deal with a situation in a healthy way and not to hurt 
someone else. 
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Module Two 
“Can you Hear Me Now” 
(Communication) 
Scripture Focus: James 1:19, 26 
Key Point: 
What are the different ways in today’s culture that we communicate? 


Email 
Phones 
Social Media 
Video Chat 
Face To Face 


Communication is a two way street and often times because of the lack of communication 
it results in arguments, fights and misunderstanding. Good communication has to include 
listing, as well as speaking. It is the ability to interact with each other. 


Key Thoughts: 
The Importance of Communication 


What are some ways to communicate? (Poems, facial expression, etc) 


? ? 


e Why are good communication skills important? To help us to express our 
feelings to help us to know how other people are feeling, to know other’s point of 
view. 


e What happens when we do not communicate well with each other’s? 


Think About It: 


e Everyone needs to have the ability to connect and communicate with someone 
else. 


e [tis important to be able to talk about your feelings and to point of view without 
becoming aggressive. 
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e You nave to learn how to vent your emotion with out becoming confrontational... 


e Often times we are used to hearing ourselves and talking before listing that we 
often fail to understand other people point of view resulting in own selfishness. 


Tools for Effective Communication 


In life you will always have troubles, but when the pressures of life pile up you have to 
able to express yourself and be a good listener. 


e Always ask never assume 
e Express how you feel objectively 
o I feel... (Express your feeling) 
o When... (Name the person or action, but do it with blaming) 
o I would like... (Express what you would like to see happen) 
e Never confront publically always speak to person(s) in private 


e Watch your language, body language and voice 


Closing Thought: 


How often do you think about what you say about others? How will you respond 
the time someone says something negative or hurtful? Words are very powerful, be 
mindful of the word you speak and make sure that it is life giving. 
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Module Three 
“Tt’s Your Choice” 
(Healthy Life Choices) 
Scripture Focus: 


e Matthew 19:16-26 
e Luke 17:11-19 
e Revelations 3:30 


Connecting Through Your Choices... 
Ice Breaker: Gun Gorilla Karate Mixer 


Played like Paper, Rock, Scissors except that you play using the entire body. Pair 
everybody up and have each couple stand back to back. On the count of three, they turn 
around and act out either gun, karate or gorilla. Gun kills gorilla, gorilla kills karate, 
karate kills gun. Eliminate everyone until you have one person still alive. If a pair does 
the same movement three times, they are both out. 


After the game: What happened in the game? (Choices had to be made, either you won or 
lose that depended on what you chose) In the game the decisions were not really difficult. 


Think About It: 


How often do you find it hard to make tough decisions? Have you ever though that when 
you made a hard decision it was the right one? 


We all have to make decisions in life... and every decision we make be it good or bad 
effects our future in some way. If we make bad decisions we have to suffer the 
consequences. But if we take time to think through our decisions we can learn to make 
better and more informed decisions. 


e Here the Situation: You go to class and your teacher gives you a test but you 
really didn’t study for it... 


Option 1: Cheat by looking at someone else test. 


e Consequence: 
e Get caught by the teacher 
e Get away with it 


Option 2: Get up and walk out 
e Consequence: 
e Fail the test 
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e Get a referral 
e Get suspended 


Option 3: Answer the question you know 
Consequences: 

e Geta low grade 

e Fail the test 


1. In making bad decision, who does it affect? 

2. How does it affect the ones you love? 

3. As aresult of bad decision, what are some of the end results? 

4. In making positive decision, who does it affect? 

5. How does it affect the ones you love? 

6. As aresult of positive decision, what are some of the end results? 
Closing Thought: 


What are some things skills that will help you make good decisions? 


What are some time that you have made some bad decisions and had to suffer the 
consequences and what lessons did you learn from it, and how has it shaped you life 
now? 


Sometimes there is no easy choice, but we have to trust and do the best we can. 
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Module Four 
“Who Am I When Know One Is Looking” 
Character 

Scripture: 
Romans 5:3-4 
Connecting Through Defining And Establishing Your Character... 
What is Character? 
1. It is the features and traits that form the individual nature of some person or thing. 
2. One such feature or trait; characteristic. 
3. Moral or ethical quality: a man of fine, honorable character. 


4. Qualities of honesty, courage, or the like; integrity: (Example: It takes character to face 
up to a bully or to tell someone they are wrong with respect, it being able to walk away to 
avoid conflict. 





5. Reputation: a stain on one's character. 


e True Character is defined by how you handle adversity....., It’s defined by their 
heart or their actions 


e The action you take to carry out the values, ethics and morals that you believe in. 


Ethics refer to the series of rules provided to an individual by an external source. e.g. 
their profession. Morals refer to an individual’s own principles regarding right and 
wrong. 


Discussion Points: 


e Who defines your character? 
e Consistency between what you say you will do and what you actually do. 
e Putting the ethics into action. 


e Defines, builds, or breaks your reputation. 


Moral strength. It takes moral courage to do what is right when it may cost more than you 
are willing to pay. 
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Think About It: 
Who you are and what you do when no one is looking. 
Reflection: 


How do I what to define my character and how do I want my character to be defined by 
others? 


What are five principles you live by...? 


1. 


PS DS 


Closing Thought: 


Keep peace between all men, to conduct yourself in love kindly manor, to do 
justice to walk humbly. 
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Module Five 


“Why Do Ihave To Do It...?” 
Service & Volunteering 


Think About It: 


The definition of volunteer is someone who gives of his or her time and ability for no 
financial gain. 


Volunteering give people the opportunity to do what they feel passionate about, but 
cannot do as a fulltime job. 


What are some things that you are passionate about? 


rr 2 


e Volunteering shows citizenship, care for those less fortunate then themselves. 


e It encourages an attitude of selflessness, of giving without wanting something in 
return. 
e It encourages a community to be a part of their own solution, to work together 
What are some ways in your community that you feel could volunteer? 














Se Noe 





Volunteering adds personal VALUES 


Care 
Accountability 
Compassion 
Meaning to Life 
Responsibility 
e Service 
Giving your life away by giving of your time and energy can have great benefits: 


e Experience 
e Fun 

e Friends 

e Connection. 
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Module Six 
“Really, Is It Worth it...!” 
Values 
Scripture Focus: 
Philippians 4:8-9 
Is It Worth It? 
Think About It: 


e What do you believe in? 
e What are some of the thing that makes you mad? 


Your reaction to these everyday situations can and will reveal your VALUES or 
BELIEFS about life and people. You have to come to a place where you will have to 
decide for YOURSELF what your VALUES are going to be. 


e What do you understand a value to be? Give an example of one of your values. 
From the list below, select the values that are important to you: 


Being Rich 

Being the most popular 

Telling the truth 

Doing well in school 

Your family 

Respecting other people belonging 
Being the best in all you do 


Where do you think your values come from? (Media, Parents, Teachers, Sports...) 





If you had to choose two values you wanted to keep in you life, what would it be? 


1. 





Ze 





To keep those two values, what rules would you need to put in place to keep them? 
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What are some ways that Social Media impact or compromise your Values (Facebook, 
Instagram, Oovo, SocialCam)? 











Examples of Magazine: Looking at XXL, Vibe, Hustler, etc; discuss and write down 
what message you are getting from the media about drugs, alcohol, friends, sex, etc. 


1. 


a 


10. 


Closing Thought: 


Your choices in life are determined by your values. Choose your values now so 
that in the heat of the moment your wont crack and you will make the best decision. 
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